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The nations are come together against us to destroy 
us, and we know not what we should do: O Lord God, our 
eyes look to Thee that we may not perish. Thou knowest 
what they intend against us. How shall we be able to 


stand before their face unless Thou help us? 
From Matins of the first Sunday of October. 
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Nation Against Race 


They have such nice parades 


In the early period of her history 
Europe was an enormous melting pot 
of races. One by one they grew to- 
gether according to their natural affini- 
ties, but the nation in the true sense of 
the word, the nation as it emerged in 
the long story of the continent, is a 
magnificent invention of the human 
genius, I certainly do not know, prob- 
ably nobody ever will know, the pecu- 
liar and absolute value of each of the 
many races, 

Europe worked for 1,000 years to 
substitute nations for races; to build up 
a hierarchy of nations. It was but 
natural that the highest places in such 
a hierarchy should go to those nations 
in which unity stretched back furthest 
in time and had most deeply marked 
the characters of their inhabitants: to 
France, England and Spain. No one 
then had any idea that Germany was a 
great people, a country belonging to a 
truly vigorous race; still less was there 


By GEORGES BERNANOS 


Condensed from the Dublin Review* 


any reason to see in her a monstrous 
conglomeration of many parts without 
a head, whose anarchy was a danger to 
Europe. No one dreamed of denying 
that the Italian republics were pictur- 
esque and brilliant societies, or that to 
their philosophers and poets all glory 
was due, but these many dazzling 
qualities could not persuade men to 
lay aside their distrust of an unstable 
and chameleon people, Christian in 
their sensibility, pagan in their habits 
and their politics, even though with a 
certain childlike charm, and forever 
torn by internecine wars. What was it 
that these great and rich communities 
lacked? How was it that they could 
not earlier attain to that unity which is 
the prerequisite of national dignity? 
Could it be just the necessary run of 
good luck? 

It is no unusual thing to come across 
individuals who seem blessed with 
natural aptitudes of a high order, whose 


"129 Victoria St., London, S.W. 1, England. July, 1941. 
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glittering conversation ought, one might 
think, to furnish matter for 100 books, 
but who never seem to succeed in writ- 
ing so much as one. They, too, put the 
responsibility on their evil stars. But 
when we know them better we realize 
why it is that they are impotent. They 
have never been willing to sacrifice a 
single one of their brilliant gifts but 
have forced them, day in, day out, to 
yield the biggest possible immediate 
dividend, In short, they have always 
put themselves first. As Marshal Lyau- 
tey once said of one of his colleagues 
when asked by a surprised interviewer 
why he did not value him at his true 
worth, “Why should I? He lacks that 
tiny pinch of love without which no 
great human success is ever achieved.” 

It is just this tiny pinch of love that 
has been lacking both in Germans and 
Italians. It was easy, at the beginning 
of the 15th century, for realists to prove 
that France’s immediate interest lay in 
uniting herself and England in one 
huge empire which could have domi- 
nated Europe. It was the constant 
theme of the men of the prosperous 
middle class, of the intellectuals, which 
is as much as to say of most of the 
churchmen, of those practical, solid 
men of affairs who deplored the rise 
of Jeanne d’Arc and the blind loyalty 
of the “little man” for a Dauphin with- 
out troops and without money. It would 
most certainly have been the line taken 
by Machiavelli if he had lived 100 years 
earlier than he did. But our people had 
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just that tiny pinch of love which the 
others lacked, and it enabled them to 
remake a unity which had so nearly 
been lost. 

To set races against nations is not to 
substitute a new for an old order, but 
to destroy at a blow the work of ten 
centuries, to put Europe back, with de- 
liberate intention, into the conditions of 
her primitive chaos. It would be laugh- 
able, if it were not so tragic, to see 
decent folk, nominal conservatives, who 
tremble at the very mention of the 
word revolution, regarding with indif- 
ference, and even with active sympathy, 
the biggest revolution that has ever 
been staged. The dictators announce 
their revolutionary aims; they announce, 
for instance, that one of their principal 
objects will be the destruction of the 
middle classes; the middle classes just 
refuse to be frightened. The fact is that 
the representatives of the middle classes 
have grown accustomed to thinking in 
terms of pictures, because that is the 
least tiring way of using the mind. 
Now the word revolution immediately 
evokes in their minds the picture of a 
crowd of shabby, starving people fight- 
ing the police. They will never enter- 
tain distrust of a revolution which 
manifests itself in well-drilled proces- 
sions marching behind bands and bear- 
ing banners on which the word disci- 
pline is prominently displayed. 

We are witnessing the revolt of race 
against the nations. That is a fact 
which future generations will see as 
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having been of far greater significance 
than the rise of syndicalism, which 50 
years ago filled all respectable breasts 
with terror. For social struggles inside 
a society with a strong tradition of or- 
der will always, sooner or later, become 
stabilized. But who, in the years to 
come, will stabilize the colossal fight 
of race and nation? Internationalism 
itself is nothing but the decadent form 
of a perfectly valid idea, for there are 
bound to be certain interests common 
to all which are more precious than any 
purely national ones. There is such a 
thing as international law; there can 
never be an interracial law. 

There can never be an interracial law 
for one very good reason. Nations can 
fuse one with another. Civilization has 
welded them into moral persons, rip- 
ened by experience and coming to a 
realization of their unity only by very 
slow degrees, thanks to the constant 
action of give and take, in the many 
races which compose them. Conse- 
quently, they tend naturally to adopt a 
foreign policy of collaboration and ar- 
bitration. Races, on the contrary, can 
never fuse without corrupting their 
purity. The only thing they care about 
is keeping themselves incorruptible and 
unspotted from the world. What thrills 
them is, and can only be, a sense of 
absolute superiority, of a sort of mysti- 
cal election which is beyond discussion 
and beyond control, because it has been 
conferred on them by the right of 
blood, the consciousness of being of 
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superior blood. What other mission can 
there be for them in the world than 
the destruction of all who do not re- 
semble them? For everything that does 
not resemble them constitutes a threat, 
a threat to their integrity and purity. 
Being actuated by this spirit, the Jews 
could never rest satisfied with con- 
quering the non-Jews; they had to ex- 
terminate them when conquered. For 
the same reason the new “chosen race,” 
the German race, is now exterminating 
the Jews, or getting them exterminated 
by those nations, degraded to the role 
of servants, who are being called upon 
to collaborate in this way in the work 
of preserving the sacred blood, the 
blood of their masters. 

Never has such a blow been struck 
at western civilization, in other words, 
at what was once called Christendom. 
But the Christians themselves seem in- 
capable of measuring the gravity of the 
situation. They persuade themselves 
that racialism is an abstract idea, born 
in the brains of professors, and they 
are willing to leave it to other pro- 
fessors to refute the arguments in 
weighty articles which no one will read. 
The Church molded the countries of 
Europe, created an ideal type of coun- 
try as different from the countries of 
the antique world as St. Francis of 
Assisi was different from the Eleatic 
philosophers. The Church made of 
Europe a community of countries, often 
at odds with one another, often ene- 
mies, but always remaining more or less 
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obscurely conscious of the bonds that 
held them together as brothers, What 
Christians are seeing now is the de- 
struction not only of this fact of broth- 
erhood, but also, in the minds and con- 
sciences of Europeans, of one of the 
most valuable conceptions that history 
has to record. When the world ques- 
tions them on this subject, they either 
say nothing or reply in tones of whin- 
ing self-pity, in phrases interlarded with 
faded flowers of eloquence that have 
neither sap nor scent. Perhaps they are 
cherishing a hope that by clever ma- 
neuvering they can make use of this 
neo-paganism to exterminate without 
fuss all the remaining Jews and Free- 
masons. 

The future hegemony of Germany is 
spoken of as if it were simply the heir 
to the former hegemony of France, and 
the frivolous-minded, who believe his- 
tory to be forever repeating itself, like 
to compare Herr Hitler and Napoleon. 
But the Napoleonic hegemony was a 
political hegemony. Herr Hitler has 


never disguised the fact that he is pur- 
suing a very different aim, that of 
bringing about a vast spiritual revolu- 
tion, a gigantic subversion of values. 
When our old Europe shall have ac- 
cepted, as an accomplished fact, the 
domination of a superior race, what 
will happen to the countries of the Con- 
tinent? What significance will attach 
even to the name of country? For one 
who believes in racial theory, what is 
a country in the traditional meaning 
of the word but a disgusting mixture 
of races crossed with one another, and 
therefore corrupt? The fools talk of a 
new order. What order? I have a very 
clear idea of the order which is passing 
away, but the other is not yet born. 
Under the pretext of putting an end to 
nationa! rivalries in Europe her enemies 
are making her the stake in a game 
between the only two races which still 
remain, the Germanic and the Slav; 
and these, sooner or later, will have to 
prove their superiority when challenged 
by the yellow race of Asia. 


Down the Hatch 


An FBI analysis of 28,450 arrests of women in 410 cities of over 
25,000 population showed increases of 35.4% over 1940 for drunkenness 
and 38.3% for driving while intoxicated. Arrests of women for all 
causes increased 16.89%. Arrests of women for criminal homicide in- 
creased 17.2°/; for assault, 22.494; for burglary, 20.3%; and for auto 
theft, 19.4%. 


The Register (31 Aug. °41). 














Ils the Public Stupid? 


Saying a mouthful 


The hackneyed and meaningless 
phrase, “Brought to you by courtesy of 
Blogg’s Cure-Anything-and-Everything 
Pills,’ which is so familiar to radio 
addicts, packs the biggest insult to 
human intelligence ever launched. 

You are the person they are talking 
to. Advertisers spend thousands of dol- 
lars on you in the hope that you'll so 
love what they pour into your ear that 
you'll buy more than you need or can 
afford of their goods, just to show your 
gratitude. 

You know well enough how they 
beguile you with what is called “enter- 
tainment.” What you don’t know is 
how low they rate you in the scale of 
human intelligence. If you could take 
part in the manufacture of a sponsored 
session, almost scientifically designed 
to make you buy what you neither 
want nor need, you’d get the ax from 
the woodpile and cleave your radio in 
two—if you had any respect for your 
intelligence. 

The chances are, of course, that you 
like these sponsored sessions on your 
radio. You probably think it fine that 
your children can listen to utter bilge. 
Maybe you find it easy to have to listen 
to words of only one syllable, to swing, 
and boogie woogie, and to radio plays 
in which every character is presented 
as a criminal, a moron or a neurotic. 


Condensed from the Catholic Ladies’ Journal* 


And the custard pie, slapstick humor, 
the dreamland sniffling sentimentality 
of heartsease sessions and the sugary 
tones and croons may tickle you pink. 
If that is so, it’s O. K. for the adver- 
tisers, who pray to heaven that you'll 
wallow in it. But to anyone with the 
slightest faith in human intelligence, 
the sponsored radio session makes him 
wonder: are any but a few humans 
intelligent? 

The radio proves, beyond any shadow 
of doubt, that the majority of our civi- 
lized creatures enjoy the mentality of 
children. I say “enjoy” advisedly, for 
they do enjoy the balderdash, the inani- 
ties and the crudities beefed out at 
them hour after hour, day after day, 
year after year. And most of this rub- 
bish to which they listen “comes to 
you by courtesy of ....” 

If the announcer dared be really 
truthful, he would conclude a spon- 
sored session something like this: 

“You poor, dear, misguided dupes; 
the gibberish you have just slobbered 
over, wide-eyed and openmouthed, has 
been given to you by this station only 
because there’d be no station but for 
the exploiters of human beings, who 
pay us dollars per minute to dope you 
into the conviction that their goods are 
vitally essential to your welfare. And 
these same exploiters, besides paying us 


*Box 987-GG, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. July 9, 1941. 
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dollars per minute to play for you the 
recordings you have just heard, also 
pay a number of quite intelligent men 
and women to produce entertainment 
of about as low a standard as they, by 
the acute exercise of their intelligence, 
can make it. 

“If you only knew it, you poor saps 
and suckers (the names by which we 
speak of you here behind the mikes), 
we actually are now hiring university 
graduates to prostitute their brains in 
writing down to you. Yes, we only 
write down to you, for you see in this 
business it is an axiom (the word 
means a truth established beyond dis- 
pute) that everything may be too high 
for you, but nothing is too low for you. 

“At one time the radio stations and 
the sponsors of sessions employed ordi- 
nary white-collar types of men and 
women to write the material you lis- 
tened to. But those sort of people are 
always a bit ambitious and try to de- 
velop some literary style. That meant 
that they developed symptoms of high- 
browism, and they got so intelligent that 
it was decided that what they wrote 
was far and away above your heads. 
So they were fired and others hired 
who used their knowledge of the arts, 
not as a means of teaching you beauti- 
ful and witty things, but as a mere 
anodyne (the word means dope) to 
prevent you from ever thinking for 


yourself, 
“You might think it funny that in 
order to write like an illiterate (one 
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who is uneducated) and indulge in the 
humor of the pool parlor and public 
bar one must have a university degree 
in arts (a four-years’ course of study in 
literature and languages). But it is so, 
and it has proved very successful, to 
judge by the way you buy all kinds of 
things that you’d be happier without— 
simply because you've listened to a 
radio session ‘brought to you by cour- 
tesy of ....” 

“To be quite frank, we in this sta- 
tion are ashamed of ourselves. For we 
(please believe us) would dearly love 
to let you listen to all kinds of plays 
by writers of world fame, and the 
sweetest, loveliest music, such as would 
inspire you and inform your mind. But, 
alas, we can’t afford to do this, except 
by courtesy of an advertiser, and all 
advertisers are unanimous (all agreed 
together) in the belief that it’s not good 
for you, and that you’d switch your 
radio on to whatever rival station and 
sponsor were serving out bilge. And 
so we are compelled to give you bilge, 
too, by courtesy of whatever advertiser 
will pay for it. 

“We try hard to believe in you. We 
strive to tell ourselves that the public 
is not as stupid as the advertisers say 
it is. But the fact remains: no Mozart 
sonata, no sonnet of Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, no play of Marlow’s ever sold a 
pound of frankfurters, even when we 
offered a free plate to eat them from. 
But when we play you boogie woogie, 
or hand you the heartthrobs of Archie 
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and Aggie our sponsors can’t keep up 
with your frantic demands for frank- 
furters, or whatever else you have sold 
to you—‘by courtesy of Hooey and 
Whathaveyou.’ 

“So when some cynic (a person who 
sneers at everything) tells us that the 
mass mind is a lump of dead jellyfish, 
what do you expect us to say? 

“The result of this state of affairs is 
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this: the radio, instead of being one of 
the greatest mediums for uplift and 
education, as well as one of the most 
convenient and cheapest, is the princi- 
pal medium for debasing human intel- 
ligence and for retarding its develop- 
ment. The commercial radio stations 
are to be placed in the same class as 
pool halls, penny arcades and shooting 


galleries.” 





Peas in a Pod 


The recent clamor for democratic education to give equal oppor- 
tunities to all citizens seems to be inspired with a mechanistic and 
univocal conception. All the members of the state are regarded as 
empty jars of varying sizes into which the precious liquid of education 
is to be poured. The jars that hold more will take a more prominent 
position in the state. But big or little, they will all have the same stuff 
in them. This unintelligent cry for demoeracy in all spheres of life 
neglects the uniqueness of the human person and his own peculiar 
vocation. 

All are called to be saints, so that all must be given the opportunity 
to make true religion their own. All are called to be members of a 
civilization, and they must be given the chance of making that civiliza- 
tion a real part of themselves. Many are called to be parents of families, 
and so many should be taught family craft. But all are not called to be 
university dons, and it is no use cramming future farm laborers with 
the dates of the Roman emperors. The world today, and especially 
that part of the world which has suffered from a universal, vague smat- 
tering of education, is threatened by a vast horde of half-educated men 
who think they have made knowledge their own, when they have 
never even been taught to think, but merely crammed with a quantity 
of facts and figures considered to be useful. The farm laborer needs to 
be taught to think as a civilized Christian person. 

Blackfriars (Aug. °41). 





Soviet Defenders 


Condensed from Zealandia* 


The cables had an appealing prop- 
aganda story recently of thousands of 
people crowding the churches of Mos- 
cow and of a Mass being celebrated by 
the Patriarch Sergius. The purpose of 
this “news” item was evidently to con- 
vey the impression that the Soviet state 
is not “antireligious” after all; that it 
actually encourages religion and so is 
worthy to enter the ranks of those en- 
gaged in defending “democracy” and 
Christianity. Unfortunately for propa- 
gandists who conveniently suffer from 
temporary loss of memory, there are too 
many facts about the Soviet attitude to- 
ward religion to allow us to swallow 
this latest story. 

The cathedral of Moscow has been 
for years the No. 1 Anti-God Museum 
of Moscow. Its story, with a record of 
some of the most striking exhibits, is 
told by Carveth Wells in Kapoot. There 
is no need to go into all the revolting 
details, but here is Mr. Wells’ descrip- 
tion of two of the disgusting cartoons 
with which the walls of the former 
cathedral were decorated: 

“The great feature of this exhibition 
of ‘sacred’ pictures was a life-sized car- 
toon of Jesus. He was dressed in a 
frock coat, top hat, striped trousers, 
shiny shoes, yellow walking stick with 
a pair of yellow gloves, and an Ameri- 
can flag in his right hand. In his left 
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Satan in an old role 


hand was displayed the Union Jack. 

“Jesus had a disgusted look upon His 
face and from His attitude it was evi- 
dent that He had just received a violent 
kick from behind. The artist had drawn 
what is technically known among car- 
toonists as a ‘balloon’; and emerging 
from Jesus’ mouth were these words: 
‘I have been exposed! I promised the 
people paradise after death, but Lenin 
has promised them paradise on earth!’ ” 

Another cartoon is a game of foot- 
ball: “God is the Goalkeeper and Lenin 
has just shot a goal! The football has 
caught God square in the stomach, car- 
rying Him clean through the goal with 
it. The spectators are shown in two 
groups: peasants with expressions of 
joy on their faces, and a crowd of Cath- 
olic clergymen and Jewish rabbis, ob- 
viously very much upset! Standing be- 
side one of the goal posts through 
which God has just been carried, is the 
Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus in 
her arms.” 

From these things we can get an 
idea of what the Soviet thought of the 
Moscow cathedral and how they deco- 
rated it when they made it Anti-God 
Museum No, 1. 

Just imagine: a high Mass and thou- 
sands of people praying there! 

The fight against religion has been 
carried on in Russia by the Soviet since 


*P.O. Box 845, Auckland, C. 1, New Zealand. July 10, 1941. 
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1918. Religion does not die out in a 
day, and since persecution invariably 
aids the cause attacked, it is just natural 
that many Russians have remained 
faithful. Pagan Rome with all its im- 
perial might, could not exterminate the 
infant Church, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that the Soviet in a few years 
could root religion out of the heart of 
a people who have had it for centuries. 

Frequently news items have been 
printed concerning the war against re- 
ligion in Russia and showing how the 
Soviet and its Godless League com- 
plained that their campaign to extirpate 
religion was not meeting with the de- 
sired success. That is not surprising. 
It is impossible to destroy religion, It 
may be persecuted; its organized form 
may disappear from certain countries 
or localities, but the seed planted by 
God in the heart of man can never be 
destroyed. The Soviet learned this and 
became infuriated, 

This was particularly noteworthy at 
the time of the Soviet invasion of Fin- 
land. Then, said the godless paper, 
Anti-Religioznik, “the religious move- 
ment became particularly strong. It 
spread among Red soldiers who were 
directly afflicted, and among people af- 
fected by the current events. War cre- 
ates horror and despair and strengthens 
religion. For where suffering is, there 
is religion.” 

The Russian people have been driven, 
as were the first Christians, into a cata- 
cumbal life. The Soviet knows this, 


admits it. It has been said that “priests 
have gone underground; religious serv- 
ices, observances and rites are being 
practiced in strict secrecy. Thus ‘illegal’ 
communities and sects are growing like 
mushrooms.” It has been that way re- 
currently throughout the history of 
Christianity, and will ever be the same. 

And what of the Patriarch Sergius? 
Does he really exist? He does. Metro- 
politan Peter of the Orthodox Church 
was arrested in January, 1926, together 
with 500 of his clergy. This was the 
signal for a general onslaught. Bishops 
and priests were arrested wholesale and 
sent into the Solvetsky concentration 
camp. Bishop Sergius was made an 
acting metropolitan, but was soon im- 
prisoned also. In prison he was resolute 
for a while, but eventually succumbed 
to the proposal to set up a Soviet na- 
tional church. The new church was to 
be the “living” or “reformed” church. 

Such a move is not new to the world. 
It has happened often. Bishop Gardi- 
ner compromised with Henry VIII. In 
the French Revolution, Talleyrand and 
Bishop Gobel of Paris agreed to the 
revolutionaries’ scheme for a_ free 
church. Benes of Czechoslovakia sup- 
ported a similar move after the last 
war. The Soviet tried the same in 1927, 
and Hitler attempted a similar thing 
when he forced Bishop Miiller upon 
the Lutheran church in 1934, 

There are (or were, according to 
the latest information available) 14 
churches in Moscow. Over one of these 
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the “Soviet Metropolitan Sergius” was 
placed and the Soviet named it a cathe- 
dral. And so it has remained, but few 
have been deceived by this patent piece 
of trickery. 

“Soviet Metropolitan Sergius” may 
function in Ais “cathedral,” but it is not 
the cathedral of Moscow. Many people 
may go there to worship, driven under 
the stress of the war let loose upon 
them, but the genuine priests of the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches, as 
also the bona fide ministers of non- 
Catholic bodies, will continue to min- 


ister to their people in secret until the 
day comes when Russia will enjoy re- 
ligious freedom again. 

In the meantime, “Soviet metropoli- 
tans” and “Soviet cathedrals” will, per- 
haps, continue to exist for the benefit 
of those described by Eugene Lyons as 
people “twittering excitedly of créches 
and museums and factories, calling one 
another and every Russian in their vi- 
cinity ‘comrade’ with deep childish 
relish, and looking at everything around 
them with the hypnotized eyes of 
lovers.” 


Y 


Lose in Any Event 


Whether you want the Axis to win, or England, there is one 
desolating aspect to modern war: it is in a sense self-perpetuating. It is 
hard to conceive that any decent man should not want peace, yet can 
a statesman today in practice allow himself to want peace in any but 
academic fashion? After a nation’s economy has been geared to war, 
dare it risk peace before that war has run a considerable course? 
Americans are told it may be two years more; Italians, eight or ten. 
Two years, or eight or ten, before the inevitable dislocations of putting 
national economy back on a peace basis, before millions of men lose 
their jobs in tank, airplane, powder, uniform, rifle, machine-gun fac- 
tories. Even too rapid a victory could conceivably not be desirable, for 
what misery would come out of it? Enough, even, to sweep the New 
Deal from power, despite patronage, despite waves of the future. Such 
thoughts, and even statesmen cannot help having them, make villains 
of us all. We, all of us, fear economic crises even more than death, 
even more than dishonor. 


The Commonweal (29 Aug. °41). 











The Story of Marya Dabrowski 


Light in a closet 


Perhaps nowhere in our modern 
times has the persecution of Catholics 
been as brutal and ruthless as in Rus- 
sia, especially in the early days of the 
Soviet. The communists desecrated 
churches, convents and shrines; con- 
verted great cathedrals into storage 
houses and dance halls; burned statues, 
altars and sacred vessels. Catholics were 
ordered to dispose of all such “trash” 
as statues, holy pictures and home al- 
tars, and they were put to death for no 
other reason than that they kept a re- 
ligious statue after the edict. 

Here is the story of Marya Dabrow- 
ski, a simple peasant woman who died 
a martyr’s death in a little village in 
south Russia. 

It was in 1937 that we were travel- 
ing through south Russia. As so often 
happens on the Continent, our train 
was commandeered by the government 
to move troops and supplies and we 
were dumped out in the middle of no- 
where to shift for ourselves. We were 
the only foreigners on the train, and 
a Russian officer who spoke French of- 
fered to find us shelter until morning 
when the next train would come 
through. 

He drove us to a farmhouse and or- 
dered the woman there to take care of 


us. She seemed afraid of him and it 


By JOSEPHINE QUIRK 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


was evident that she was accustomed 
to obeying orders without question. 
She noticed a large medal I was wear- 
ing. It was one of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary. She smiled. 

When the officer left us to bring our 
luggage from the car, she took the 
medal between her hands and pressed 
it to her lips. Making the sign of the 
cross, she signified that she had been a 
Catholic and was still one, in spite of 
the Soviet. Then she looked fearfully 
towards the door as if afraid the of- 
ficer might have seen her gestures, 

After he left, she locked the door, 
drew the curtains and stealthily led us 
to a closet in the hall under the stairs. 
It was filled with old boxes, bundles 
and miscellaneous trash. She removed 
some of this, pushed some aside, and 
finally revealed a long curtain against 
the wall. Drawing it aside, we saw a 
small shelf with a snowy white linen 
cloth. There, with a tiny vigil light 
before it and a few sprigs of evergreen 
for decoration, was a statue of the Sa- 
cred Heart. 

She took the statue down and 
showed it to us, handling it as if it 
were the most priceless thing in Rus- 
sia, which indeed it was to her. It 
had been broken in many places, owing 
probably to hasty handling in one of 


*Lackawanna, N. Y. August, 1941. 
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the “purges,” and had been carefully 
mended. Many bits were missing but 
it was the grandest statue of the Sacred 
Heart I had ever seen. With the vigil 
light burning, we knelt in that little 
“chapel” and prayed. Then all the 
trash was put back and the little hid- 
den chapel once more became a trash 
closet. 

How I wished I knew her language 
and could tell her all I felt. Her eyes 
told me she too had something she 
wanted to say, and when we signified 
that we were tired and wanted to re- 
tire for the night, she tried to dissuade 
us. I wondered why. We were soon to 
know, for a young man who spoke 
French arrived. He was the village 
teacher, who told us she had sent for 
him as she wanted us to know the 
story of her mother. She knew we 
were Americans and she felt that the 
Catholics of our country might like to 
know that, despite the Soviet, God was 
not entirely forgotten in atheistic Rus- 
sia. 

The teacher related to us the story 
of Marya Dabrowski, mother of our 
hostess. Still remembered in Russia, 
Marya was one of the martyrs of the 
early days of Catholic persecution there. 
Down through the ages, their little 
town had been distinctly Catholic. 
Most of the farmers for miles around 
had been devout Catholics and none 
was more fervent or saintly in the prac- 
tice of her religion than Marya Dabrow- 
ski, the wife of a humble farmer and 
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the mother of eight healthy children. 

When the Soviet suppressed the 
Church, Marya didn’t take it lying 
down. Communities stamped as dis- 
tinctly Catholic were branded and 
treated more severely than the larger 
cities. Following this plan, the Soviet 
clamped down on this little southern 
town. Everything even remotely re- 
lated to God and Catholicism was de- 
stroyed. The people were told what to 
do and were threatened with death for 
any violation of the rules. Their lovely 
church became a granary and the con- 
vent the living quarters of the Soviet 
officials. 

Many submitted quietly and resign- 
edly. Not Marya Dabrowski. Despite 
threats, arrests and persecution, she re- 
solved to carry on. She refused to have 
her children deprived of their religion. 
They might destroy her church but she 
still had her home. Henceforth this 
would be her church. God had always 
lived there with her and her family. He 
would continue to do so. She deter- 
mined that her children and all the 
others she could gather together would 
have some semblance of religious serv- 
ice and instruction. 

She knew what the cruel commun- 
ists could accomplish with the children 
of the town, once they started to teach 
them atheism. The children’s religion 
must be kept alive. She didn’t bother 
with the grownups except to tell them 
that keeping their faith alive was up 
to them. 
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So, on Sundays and holydays she 
gathered the children of the town for 
“Mass,” Vespers, the Rosary, and “Bene- 
diction.” She read and explained each 
service. She conducted them as best 
she could. She prayed and preached 
and taught them, and above all, she 
inspired them to keep God and their 
religion ever burning in their minds 
and hearts. Over and over she told 
them that none could tear God out 
of their hearts but themselves. 

She too had a “hidden chapel.” Be- 
fore its tiny altar she “offered” the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass. She insisted 
that if her congregation couldn’t have 
the real Sacrifice, they would at least 
unite themselves in spirit with all the 
Masses being offered in all the churches 
and chapels throughout the world, She 
assured them that God would accept 
their service as a Mass and shower 
them with all the graces of the real 
Sacrifice, 

Every evening, with her children 
about her, she led the Rosary and sang 
the Benediction hymns and asked 
God’s blessing on her little congrega- 
tion. The good Catholics flocked to 
her “services.” 

Only the divine One Himself, whose 
cause she championed so nobly, knows 
how much she accomplished in those 


months, Only He knows how many 


THE STORY OF MARYA DABROWSKI 
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of those children whose faith she tried 


to save have kept Him in their hearts 
because of this noble, holy woman. 

Marya Dabrowski was finally be- 
trayed by her own nephew, a youth 
she had reared as her own after his 
parents died. He had gone to Moscow 
and had become a rabid Red. He was 
consumed with but one thought: loyal- 
ty to Lenin and the “cause.” When he 
came back for a visit and found out 
what his aunt was doing, he reported 
her to the authorities. He said it was 
his duty to the Soviet, his new god. 

Marya was arrested, She admitted 
everything to the police and said she 
had no regrets; for she knew she had 
planted at least a few seeds of faith 
that the Soviet could never eradicate. 
She would die happy in the knowledge 
that her death would make them re- 
member what she had so courageously 
taught them. 

When they led her through the 
streets to be executed, as an example to 
her neighbors, she preached her last 
“sermon.” She called out to them, 
“Don’t give up your faith for anyone. 
None can tear God out of your hearts, 
but yourselves. Keep the faith.” 

I learned that there were many other 
trash closets in atheistic Russia, with 
hidden shrines, inspired by Marya 


Dabrowski, the martyr of Russia. 


The letters D.O.M., seen on monumental buildings, coats of arms, 
and on the labels of some excellent liqueurs, stand for Deo Optimo 


Maximo (to God, the Best, the Greatest). 





Coffea Arabica 


By J. F. CAIUS 


Condensed from the New Review* 


Goats, which had eaten of a berry 
growing wild in the mountains of El 
Yemen, exhibited a mild hilarity; and 
the goatherd discovered the coffee bean. 
“This,” said the imam from the monas- 
tery up the hill, “is the fruit of a tree 
brought into our land, centuries back, 
when Christians from the West, blac« 
Christians from Africa, subjects of the 
monarch of Abyssinia, crossed the nar- 
row waters of the Red Sea, coming 
from the territory known as Kaffa. But 
why should the plant bewitch goats?” 

The holy man had casually thrown 
the bluish seeds into a chafing dish 
over the embers on the hearth, and 
there they were behaving somewhat re- 
markably: swelling up, sweating, dry- 
ing, darkening, and, above all, develop- 
ing a pleasant odor, an aroma such as 
had never before assailed the imam’s 
nostrils. He ground the roasted beans 
in a mortar, boiled some water, and 
threw into the steaming liquid a fair 
quantity of the dark-brown powder. 
The result was a very dark brew, unin- 


viting in its appearance, but with an 
irresistible aroma. The temptation was 
so strong that the old monk poured out 
a glassful of the hot decoction, and 
drank. Then he lay down, and com- 
posed himself to sleep; for it was a 
long time since the sun had set, and 


Even grounds for divorce 


going late to bed was no excuse for 
being absent from the midnight prayer. 

But that night there was to be no 
sleep for the imam of Shehodet monas- 
tery. At first he was aware of the 
quickened beating of his heart, and a 
wondrous sense of lightness in his 
limbs. Then he noticed that some- 
thing extraordinary was going on in 
his consciousness, and he found that his 
mind was unusually active, cheerful, 
and alert. Finally, he sprang to his 
feet, and paced the chamber untiring, 
for when midnight came he was as 
lively and vigorous as if he had been 
refreshed by 30 hours’ sleep. 

And that is how it came to pass that 
night after night, when the hour of the 
prayer arrived, the monks refreshed 
themselves with the decoction of the 
Kaffa seeds. In their thankfulness they 
give the elixir a name with a twofold 
meaning, kahveh, the stimulating, in- 
vigorating bean from Kaffa. 

When was it that, in Shehodet mon- 
astery, the monks had their first taste 
of kahveh? The date has not been 
ascertained. But this much is unques 
tionable: the use of coffee was intro- 
duced into Aden by a certain Sheik 
Shihabuddin Dhabhani, about the mid- 
dle of the 15th century. It gradually 
spread from Arabia Felix and reached 


*10 Government Place East, Calcutta, India. June, 1941. 
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Mecca where, in 1511, it met with the 
opposition of some of the Mohamme- 
dan law doctors. This religious dispute 
attracted general attention, people be- 
gan to try the forbidden beverage, and 
soon coffee was drunk openly in Alep- 
po, Damascus, Bagdad, and Teheran. A 
hundred reasons, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, were given for drinking coffee. 
A prohibitionist movement at Cairo, in 
1521, only resulted in the practice be- 
coming firmly established in Egypt; 
and, as this was at the time part of the 
Ottoman dominion, the importance of 
coffee was greatly enhanced over all 
the possessions of the unified Turkish 
realm. 

It was not long before Turkish 
women turned their attention to coffee 
drinking, and advocated the practice 
with missionary spirit. It was found 
that coffee eased the pains of labor, and 
a law was actually passed making it a 
valid ground for divorce if a hus- 
band should refuse coffee to his wife. 
The first coffee houses were opened in 
Constantinople in 1554; they were 
termed “schools of the cultured,” and 
coffee itself came to be called “the milk 
of chess players and of thinkers.” 

Coffee followed in the wake of the 
victorious Ottoman armies, and in 
1683 reached the gates of Vienna, 
Where it was left as part of a vast 
amount of booty when the Turks so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly took to 
flight. Soon after, a coffee house was 
opened in the Dongasse; but it failed 


to attract the Viennese, because their 
first impression of the “Turkish muck” 
was unfavorable. The Turks, Serbs, 
and all the inhabitants of the Balkan 
peninsula were firmly convinced that 
the virtue of coffee resided in the sedi- 
ment, so they drank it whole; but this 
made the Viennese choke. “Well and 
good,” argued Franz Georg Kolshitsky, 
the proprietor, “if my customers don’t 
like Turkish coffee, we must make a 
Viennese coffee which they will savor.” 
He used a strainer to rid the beverage 
of the “grounds,” added a sufficiency of 
well-natured honey to the clarified 
decoction, and softened the taste by di- 
luting the black coffee with milk. He 
had found something that was agree- 
able to western palates, a beverage 
which all the European world has 
gladly drunk ever since, café au lait! 

In London, coffee houses date from 
1652, when one was opened by Pasqua 
Rossie in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill. 
They soon became popular, and the 
role played by them in the social life 
of the 17th and 18th centuries is well 
known. 

The U. S. consumes nearly one-half 
of all the coffee exported from the pro- 
ducing countries of the world, the 
average annual consumption per person 
being 11 to 12 pounds, an amount 
equaled or surpassed only in Norway, 
Sweden, and Holland. While one great 
branch of the English-speaking people 
is near the head of the list, it is inter- 
esting to note that the United Kingdom 
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and also Canada and Australia are al- 
most at the foot, using only one pound 
of coffee per head each year. The aver- 
age consumption in the United King- 
dom is about 50 million pounds per 
annum, of which no more than one- 
fifth is produced in the British empire; 
and of this about one-twentieth comes 
from the British West Indies, and nine- 
teen-twentieths from India. 

The value of commercial coffee de- 
pends upon the texture and form of 
the berry, its color and flavor. Normally 
two coffee “beans” or seeds are pro- 
duced in each red cherry-like drupe. 
Some drupes, however, contain three 
beans and others only one. When only 
one is formed it is called “peaberry” 
and is oval in shape instead of being 
flat on one side and convex on the 
other as is the bean when two are pro- 
duced. The peaberries are sorted out 
by machinery, and are sold at a fancy 
price on account of being a little differ- 
ent in appearance from the other coffee. 
Each seed or bean is covered with a 
semi-transparent membrane known as 
“parchment,” and below this there ap- 
pears a very thin tissue known as “sil- 
ver skin.” 

Coffee is grown from seed, and the 
plant blooms when three years old, 
producing several lots of flowers each 
year. The fruits take seven months to 
ripen. When ripe, they are gathered 
and the pulp is removed by machinery. 
After pulping, the berries are allowed 
to undergo a certain fermentation. 


October 


They are then dried in the sun and, as 
“parchment coffee,” are sent to dealers 


or shippers. 

Before being used to prepare the 
beverage known as coffee, the beans 
are roasted; this changes some of the 
sugar into caramel, darkens the color, 
and develops a peculiar aroma. Roast- 
ing is a delicate operation, for both by 
insufficient and by excessive roasting 
much of the aroma of the coffee is lost; 
and its infusion is neither agreeable to 
the palate nor exhilarating in its in- 
fluence. The roasting should be done 
as short a time as practicable before 
the grinding for use, and as the aroma 
parts rapidly from ground coffee, the 
grinding should only be done when 
coffee is about to be prepared. 

In Great Britain, and generally in 
Europe, the beverage is made as an in- 
fusion, but in Turkey and the East it 
is boiled or made as a decoction. There 
is no doubt that by mere infusion much 
of the valuable aroma of the coffee is 
lost, but at the same time, in the process 
of boiling, some of it escapes with the 
steam. A combination of the two 
methods gives the best result. 

Adulteration of coffee is never ef- 
fected by the planter: indeed, it is prac- 
tically impossible. Until the beans have 
been ground, mechanical impurities 
such as sand and stones are the only 
admixtures that may exist in the coffee 
as it leaves the plantation. Although 
this is so, there is perhaps no other 
dietary article that is so much and so 
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persistently adulterated as coffee. It is 
no exaggeration to describe the system 
of adulteration of coffee as “gigantic”; 
not only are very many substances used 
as adulterants, but several of them have 
been introduced as substitutes for cof- 
fee, Not only is ground coffee adulter- 
ated, but mixtures are made to simu- 
late coffee beans and sold as such. One 
of the most curious frauds is the use 
of artificially prepared beans in so close 
an imitation of the real article that the 
mixture of the spurious with the true 
coffee beans might be fearlessly ground 
in the purchasers’ presence and sold as 
“pure coffee.” This was particularly 
true of the German preparation which 
made its appearance some 50 years ago, 
just flour and a little dextrin. 


Coffee, which makes the poli- 
tician wise, 

And see thro’ all things with his 
half-shut eyes, 


belongs to the medicinal or auxiliary 
class of food substances, its dietary 
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property as a stimulant of the nervous 
and vascular system being undisputed. 
It produces a feeling of buoyancy and 
exhilaration. It increases the frequency 
of the pulse, lightens the sensation of 
fatigue, and sustains strength under 
prolonged and severe muscular exer- 
tion. The value of its hot infusion un- 
der the rigors of Arctic cold has been 
demonstrated in the experience of all 
Arctic explorers, and it is scarcely less 
useful in tropical regions, where it 
beneficially stimulates the action of the 
skin. During the heat of the day it 
promotes coolness of body and delib- 
eration of mind, whereas during the 
chilly hours of the night it instills 
warmth, not only physical but mental 
as well, 

Taken in moderation, coffee is ad- 
mittedly harmless; nevertheless, it has 
its enemies, and Voltaire’s—or was it 
Balzac’s—self-composed epitaph shall 
forever remain a puzzle: “He lived and 
he died through 30,000 cups of coffee.” 
Lived? Or died? 


Disaster in Hollywood 


Over Los Angeles an albino sparrow was limping through the air. 
His feathers were torn, eyes bloodshot, beak discernibly maloccluded. 

A chipper friend caught up with him, noticed his terrible condition, 
archly inquired, “Hangover, or domestic difficulties?” 


The bedraggled albino answered wearily, “Neither. 


Yesterday, 


flying over the suburb, I swooped down close to the ground and got in- 
volved in the awfullest badminton game.” 





Yankee Doodle Goes to Town 


By RICHARD GINDER 


Wash hamper of anthems 


Condensed from the St. Francis Home Journal* 


It must be in the race, the urge to 
sing in time of trouble. For, strangely, 
war songs do not always treat of the 
grim business in hand. Look at the 
last war, for instance. A large number 
of the songs were patriotic in content, 
to be sure, but many of the lyrics de- 
veloped merely some incidental phase 
of the war routine: Oh, How I Hate 
to Get Up in the Morning! Wedding 
Bells, Madelon, Tipperary. 

We got off to a good start. Back in 
76, and even before, the one tune 
which Americans vindicated as their 
own property was Yankee Doodle, per- 
haps because it was first sung at them 
by the British. There is an old story 
which tells how, when the Colonial 
troops marched into Albany in 1775, 
they were such a sight with their long 
coats and antiquated equipment that a 
British wag, a physician attached to the 
military post there, recommended Yan- 
kee Doodle as “one of the most cele- 
brated airs of martial musick.” Brother 
Jonathan, leader of the Colonial troops, 
whether or not he saw the joke, gravely 
carried the tune back to his camp: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
On a little pony, 

Stuck a feather in his cap 
And called him macaroni. 


(A macaroni, in those days, was a 
city slicker.) 

Since then, historians have been bick- 
ering with one another over the origin 
of words and melody. It is certain that 
the tune is very old, that it antedates 
1755, and that the words themselves 
may have been used with some varia- 
tions against the Roundheads in Crom- 
well’s time. 

The British used the tune to taunt 
the Bostonians. They would have their 
bands play it in front of the church 
doors during divine services. They sang 
it this way: 


Yankee Doodle came to town, 
For to buy a firelock; 

We will tar and feather him, 
And so we will John Hancock. 


But gradually they loosened their 
hold on the air. It began to circulate 
among the Colonials as The Lexington 
March, and finally, at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, while the 
British played The World Turned Up- 
side Down, the Americans triumphant- 
ly tooted Yankee Doodle. 

Hail Columbia is another blast of 
early patriotism. The melody had got 
about during the Revolution as The 
President's March. Dr. Joseph Hopkin- 
son was the author of the poem. 


*Capuchin College, Brookland Sta., Washington, D. C. August, 1941. 
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Its first performance was a phenom- 
enal success. Six times the singer had 
to go through it and, on the seventh, 
the whole audience joined in with the 
chorus. To this day the song is reck- 
oned as being quite as characteristically 
American as Yankee Doodle or The 
Star Spangled Banner. 

This latter, our national anthem, was 
written during the War of 1812. The 
tune first appeared as an English drink- 
ing song, To Anacreon in Heaven, 
with the subtitle, 4 Celebrated Jolly 
Song. It originated between 1770 and 
1775. The very same melody turned 
up with a Dublin imprint in 1802 as a 
Masonic ode: 


To old Hiram in heaven, 
Where he sat in full glee, 
A few brother Masons 
Sent up a petition 

That he their inspirer 
And patron would be. 


It had already appeared in the States set 
to a poem by Thomas Paine (not the 
Revolutionary freethinker). 

Francis Scott Key, held prisoner on a 
British ship near Baltimore, must have 
been very familiar with the melody. He 
scrawled the first verses of The Star 
Spangled Banner on the back of a let- 
ter, finished it on his way into the city, 
and had it printed at once with the 
note that it should be sung to the tune 
of To Anacreon in Heaven. 

Criticism of the anthem has been 
constant from the beginning. The air 


wanders recklessly from bottom to top 
of an heroic vocal register, The words 
describe an isolated historical event. 
The lines are too long and the rhyme 
too complicated. For all that, we like 
it, and we would not see it changed for 
any other. It has too many associations. 

The next of our patriotic airs to 
make its appearance was Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean. It came out in 
1843 again like so many other of our 
national songs, with dubious original- 
ity, for there were men who vowed 
they had heard the same thing sung in 
England as Britannia, the Pride of the 
Ocean. And why not? As Louis Elson 
puts it: ““The gem of the ocean’ is a 
very odd metaphor to apply to a con- 
tinent over 3,000 miles broad, and 
bounded by land on two of its sides, 
and a very apt appellation to bestow 
upon an island kingdom such as Great 
Britain.” 

Although Key had written four long 
stanzas to The Star Spangled Banner, 
the outbreak of the Civil War called 
for some reference to the national 
emergency, a reference which was 
conspicuously lacking. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes published a fifth verse, rarely 
heard today: 


By the millions unchained 

Who their birthright have 
gained 

We will keep her bright 

Blazon forever unstained. 


The southern states made an attempt 
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at an anthem with The Bonnie Blue 
Flag, but far more successful was 
Dixie, introduced at a minstrel show 
on Broadway just a year before the war. 
Two futile attempts were made at set- 
ting serious words to the tune. The 
South soon found that the minstrelsy of 
the song, reflecting the gayer side of 
plantation life, could help their cause 
much more than any amount of earnest 
flag waving. 

A few northern patriots of the day 
put up a prize of $500 for another na- 
tional anthem. There were 1,200 com- 
petitors, and their collective entries 
filled five wash hampers. After three 
months of careful sifting, the jury 
agreed that no one of the 1,200 com- 
positions deserved the award, National 
anthems are not so easily confected. 

The Civil War, however, occasioned 
a spate of songs, good and bad. There 
was O Maryland, My Maryland, set to 
the German student melody, O Tan- 
nenbaum; and When Johnnie Comes 
Marching Home Again. 

Glory, Glory, Hallelujah began as a 
Methodist hymn and ended as The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

The value of the air was recognized 
at once. Edna Dean Proctor composed 
an abolitionist poem to fit the music, 
and in December, 1861, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, with her husband, heard 
the northern troops singing the mel- 
ody as they marched into battle just 
outside Washington. It impressed her 
so deeply that on her return home she 
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wrote The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, easily the most exciting of our na- 
tional poems. Its first verse is familiar 
enough, with its relentless iambics and 
its pounding rhyme, but the second and 
third verses! 


I have seen Him in the watchfires 
of a hundred circling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar 
in the evening dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence 
by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trum- 
pet that shall never call retreat! 
He is sifting out the hearts of men 

before His judgment seat! 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer 
Him! Be jubilant, my feet! 
His truth is marching on! 


There you have a marching song! 

There were other songs, too, such as 
Marching Through Georgia, which no 
Georgian can abide to this day. 

Leaving the Civil War days and com- 
ing on toward the 80’s, the art of song- 
plugging was developing a steady cres- 
cendo which was to culminate in the 
present-day Hit Parade with its radio 
equivalents. In those early days songs 
were pushed in saloons and beer halls, 
in shows, in gatherings of every type 
where music was required, 

In looking over the lists one notices 
a wave of sentimentalism; mother rocks 
her way through every verse—there is 
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an emphasis on the Irish element. They 
must have been immigrating in great 
numbers at that time. 

By the 90’s, more jollity had found 
its way into the country’s songs. There 
was more love, a light, flirtatious type, 
far removed from the heaving passion 
so often lyricized during the past 20 
years or so: After the Ball, Ta-Ra-Ra 
Boom-Der-E, Annie Rooney, The Bow- 
ery, Hello, My Baby. But still we must 
shed a tear for the passenger in The 
Baggage Car Ahead, and with a sigh 
we Break the News to Mother. 

The war with Spain took Tin Pan 
Alley by surprise and was almost over 
before it could be set to music. The 
one hit of the campaign was There'll 
Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night, and that had been written back 
in 1886, 

Not so the first World War! The 
song writers were well prepared. The 
president had hardly declared war when 
the songs began pouring out: Over 
There, We'll Knock the Helligo, into 
Helligo, out of Helligoland, Rose of 
No Man’s Land, and all the rest of 
them. None could compare with the 
Civil War tunes: John Brown’s Body, 
for instance, or Dixie, and today they 
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are rarely sung except, perhaps, as curi- 
osities. Some few of the songs will last, 
of course: There’s a Long, Long Trail, 
Keep the Home Fires Burning, and one 
or two others, but the rest are passé. 

After the war came My Buddy, 
How You Gonna Keep ’Em Down on 
the Farm after They've Seen Paree?, 
Smiles, I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles, 
and, opening a new day, Tiger Rag. 
Since then we have had the rise and 
flop of movie theme songs and, still 
with us, the radio, with its ability to 
tear a song to shreds inside of three 
months, 

And that returns us to the beginning. 
So far the war in Europe has resulted 
in not much more than God Bless 
America, which can hardly live out the 
decade. It is too repetitious. 

With conscription now in force, the 
military should again rise to promi- 
nence in Tin Pan Alley; and should 
we, by any turn of events, be forced 
into an active part in this second World 
War, we can expect the theme to rise 
up and crowd every other off the air— 
even love, unless it be the sentiment of 
a lad in full-dress uniform making love 
to his girl in the approved military 
fashion, 


Definition 


Itches is something that when a recruit is standing at attention his 
The Army Times quoted in Liberty (30 Aug. ’41). 


nose always. 





The Bones of Columbus 


By Archbishop Richard Pittini of Santo Domingo, as told to J. Fred Kriebs 


Condensed from the Witness* 


The city of Santo Domingo, R. D., 
was founded in 1496 (four years after 
Christopher Columbus landed there). 
It was the first city of New Spain, the 
entry port of Cortez and the long line 
of discoverers and colonizers that the 
crown of Hispania dispatched to the 
New World. It was only in the 16th 
century that Santo Domingo was ele- 
vated to an episcopal see. 

Before his death in 1507, Christopher 
Columbus expressed the wish that he 
be interred in the future cathedral of 
Santo Domingo. The cathedral was 
only begun in 1520, and Diego, son of 
Columbus, having died in 1527, was 
unable to fulfill his father’s wish of 
burial in the cathedral, as it had not 
been completed. The task then de- 
volved on Louis, the son of Diego, who, 
with the permission of Charles V, trans- 
ported the bones of his father, Diego, 
together with the bones of his grand- 
father, Christopher Columbus, in two 
separate urns, from Spain to Santo Do- 
mingo for burial in the sanctuary of 
the cathedral there. In due time the 
bones of both the son, Diego, and the 
father, Christopher Columbus, were in- 
terred in the sanctuary on the Gospel 
side of the altar, a wooden wall having 
been placed between the two bodies, 
with that of the discoverer occupying 


Discoverer discovered 


the position of honor closer to the altar. 

Some time between 1540 and 1543, 
buccaneers and pirates, Morgan, Fran- 
cis Drake and others, came to the West 
Indian Islands, and fear for the safety 
of the tomb of Christopher Columbus 
rose on every side so that the bishop 
of Santo Domingo ordered every desig- 
nation of the tomb of burial to be oblit- 
erated from the wall of the sanctuary 
of Santo Domingo’s cathedral. While 
the people of that time knew the bones 
rested in the cathedral, this fact was 
later generally forgotten, as the follow- 
ing will evidence. 

In 1795 France and Spain, having 
come to the end of hostilities, signed 
a treaty of peace. The victor was 
France, and Spain was forced to relin- 
quish the whole of Santo Domingo. 
With the coming of the French to claim 
possession, a Spanish order went out 
from the mother country for the trans- 
fer of the bones of Columbus to an- 
other island. Taking a notary for the 
recording of the process of exhuming 
the bones from the sanctuary of the 
cathedral in Santo Domingo, the off- 
cials came to a tomb and hurriedly 
removed the urn found therein. The 
transportation of these remains to Ha- 
vana was then undertaken. Later de- 
velopments proved that the urn con- 


*845 Bluff St., Dubuque, Iowa. May 8, 1941. 
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tained the bones of Diego, a case of 
mistaken identity, for the exhumers 
had not looked on the other side of 
the partition where the bones of Colum- 
bus really were. 

The relics of Diego remained in 
Havana until the establishment of the 
independence of Cuba from the mother 
country, Spain. With the signing of 
the Spanish-American War treaty, they 
were taken to Seville, Spain, under the 
impression that they were the genuine 
remains of the “great navigator.” 

In 1877 the vicar general of the dio- 
cese of Santo Domingo, Father Binnini, 
during the process of repairs on the 
cathedral, was forced to raise the floor 
of the edifice. On a certain memorable 


day in that year, while workmen were 
busy about their task, a pick wielded 
by one of them hit a metallic object 
which gave forth an unusual note and 


a voice from the tomb seemed to utter, 
“Here I am.” Quickly all the doors of 
the cathedral were bolted; ecclesiastical 
as well as civil authorities were called. 
Diplomats and representatives of coun- 
tries were summoned, including the 
Spanish consul. It was the unanimous 
testimony of all present that there could 
no longer be any doubt that here were 
the remains of Christopher Columbus 
in a dust-covered silver urn. The in- 
scription gave proof beyond doubt: 
“Here enclosed are the bones of the 
great admiral, the discoverer of Amer- 
ica,” while the initials “C. C.” appeared 
on both sides. A small silver plate that 


had been suspended in the urn by sev- 
eral screws had fallen and rested at the 
bottom of the urn among the revered 
remains. This plate contained further 
proof, an inscription substantiating the 
presence of the bones of Columbus in 
the urn. This discovery ended all doubt 
in the matter. The signatures of every- 
one present on the occasion of the ex- 
huming, even including that of the 
Spanish consul, were affixed to a docu- 
ment recording the discovery. 

While Spain had up to that time 
definitely insisted that the bones rest- 
ing in Havana were those of Colum- 
bus, and while the Spanish crown saw 
fit to deprive of his post the consul in 
Santo Domingo who had so boldly 
given expression to the truth, and while 
the bones of Diego were taken back 
to Spain in the last decade of the 19th 
century and placed in a tomb attesting 
to the presence of the bones of Christo- 
pher Columbus in Seville, and while 
even the authorities of Spain continued 
to attempt to dismiss the findings as 
fraudulent, today every nonprejudiced 
individual is thoroughly convinced 
(even the intelligent Spaniard) that the 
bones of Columbus rest in the cathe- 
dral of Santo Domingo. 

Now I have come to be known as 
the Ambassador of Good Will to the 
Americas, a movement having devel- 
oped in Santo Domingo for the com- 
pletion of the Pan-American monument 
designed to house the bones of Colum- 
bus. After a competitive contest in 
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which the leading architects of the 
world participated, the prize for the 
best memorial was awarded to an 
Englishman. With $1,250 in my pos- 
session, given me by the government 
of the Dominican Republic, I pro- 
ceeded on a journey that ended only 
recently, after I had traveled 22,000 
miles, The trip was noteworthy in that 
I crossed the Andes by plane, traversed 
some of the leading rivers of South 
America, visited some 40 Salesian 
houses, used the facilities of the rail- 
road and often was forced to rely on 
autos in order to visit each one of the 
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South American, Central American and 
North American chief executives. It 
was a great experience, laying before 
each one of them the plan of a monu- 
ment to take the shape of a recumbent 
cross because Columbus brought the 
cross to this New World. The monu- 
ment will rise from the four outmost 
points of the cross to a tower at the 
center, 300 feet in height. Four power- 
ful beacons, two horizontal and two 
vertical, will radiate light: two strong 
arms that will pierce the heavens and 
two that, like the wings of a bird, will 
stretch far, far out to sea. 


Caws and Effect 


There was once a farm wife who complained about so much oats 
being brought into the house in the cuffs of her husband’s overalls. 
“That’s just a part of farming,” said the husband, and dismissed the 


matter. 


Later in the year, when threshing was finished and the wife was 
“going through” her husband’s overalls preparatory to washing them, 
she discovered that the cuffs were filled not only with grain of all sorts 
but with noxious-weed seeds and even insects. Now, knowing how 
cranky her husband was over the matter of noxious weeds being brought 
to his farm, she decided to teach the big brute a lesson. So she cut off 
an overall cuff and sent it to an agricultural research institute with the 
request that the contents be analyzed. 

In due time the institute experts reported. The detailed list of 
contents included 14 different kinds of insects. The report concluded 
with this: “We were very happy to analyze contents of stomach sent 
us, and wish to assure you that such cooperation on the part of farmers 
will assist us very materially in the furtherance of our studies of 


the crow.” 


From the column Countryside by Albert and Susan Eisele (18 Aug. ’41). 


















Date with a pipe dream 


World of Tomorrow Today 


By PHILIP A. NOVIKOFF 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Twenty-five years from now many 
will look back and, with curling lips, 
substitute the word antique for modern. 
“Well,” the curious ask, “what will it 
be like 25 years from now?” 

Some time ago the same question 
was asked 50 famous scientists and re- 
search engineers in the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Boiled down, their answer was: 
“The world of tomorrow is here. But 
it takes 25 years for the public at large 
to adopt the latest discoveries of science 
and mechanics into their homes.” 

Industry, of course, has already ac- 
cepted most of the new developments, 
but industry is forever ahead of the 
home. There is, for instance, the elec- 
tric eye, sometimes called the “magic” 
eye, which is not magic at all, but a 
photoelectric cell so sensitive that it 
can be activated by the light of a star 
several million light-years from the 
earth. Industrially, this futuristic gad- 
get is utilized for the automatic open- 
ing and closing of doors, controlling 
trafic lights, and for more than a 
dozen other purposes. 

In medicine, the electric eye is an 
integral part of the “robot physician” 
which analyzes, computes and reports 
on the mental condition of patients as 
shown by the variations of a millionth 
of a volt of electrical discharge from 


the human brain. It is not too pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that in the fu- 
ture, tired business men—and women 
—will undergo semiannual examina- 
tions by this farseeing eye to check 
their mental condition and thereby nip 
nervous breakdowns in the bud. 

Suppose we throw the gears of time 
into high and leap ahead a quarter of 
a century. Here is the movie our sci- 
entists present: 

The first scene is that of the house- 
wife of 1966 on a winter day. She’s 
quite a streamlined model, with stock- 
ings of coal and a dress of glass. Al- 
though it is 10 degrees below zero out- 
side, she’s not worrying about stoking 
the furnace: her translucent plastic 
“glass” house is heated by infrared 
rays. Well, not exactly her house, for 
the air remains cool. It is really the 
lady who is warmed, for these rays 
heat only the object they are focused 
upon, 

Infrared rays also cook her water- 
farm mango-tomatoes, the fourth crop 
since last April. As she waits for the 
electric-eye indicator to tell her that the 
vegetables are done, she tunes in the 
television to hear and see the matinee 
performance of Carmen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Mrs. 1966 has an abundance of time 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. September, 1941. 
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to sit in front of her television set, for 
she has seldom any house cleaning to 
do since no dust is able to filter through 
the airtight windows. The air in her 
home is wholly conditioned, passed 
through an electrically charged area, 
then through a series of plates oppo- 
sitely charged. The plates capture, 
quickly and silently, about 99% of all 
solid matter in the atmosphere: dust 
particles, soot, pollen, and even bacteria. 

These electrostatic air cleaners, called 
precipitrons, are in use in some depart- 
ment stores and office buildings. In 
Pittsburgh, considered the smokiest city 
on the continent, several Westinghouse 
laboratory engineers have installed pre- 
cipitrons in their homes. The wife of 
one reports that her curtains need wash- 
ing only three times a year, while her 
neighbors must wash theirs every two 
weeks. 

Today, the precipitrons are a novelty, 
Tomorrow they will be as common- 
place as the radio. Regulations will 
likely require that every factory smoke- 
stack in a city be equipped with them. 
The air in the metropolitan areas will 
then become as clean and fresh as that 
breathed by country dwellers. Instead 
of rushing to the wide, open spaces 
during sultry summer months, hay- 
fever and asthma sufferers will curl up 
in their petroleum-rubber upholstered 
chairs in their precipitron-equipped 
city homes and thumb their noses at 
ragweed and other pollens. 

The housewife of tomorrow need 
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not fear the possibility of her bread 
going moldy or the meat turning bad 
if stored for too long a time in the 
refrigerator. Scientists have already dis- 
covered a death-ray weapon against 
spores and germs, the sterilamp. Dr. 
Phillips Thomas, research engineer for 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., Pitts- 
burgh, demonstrated for me how fatal 
the ultraviolet radiations from this 
lamp are to bacteria. On a screen he 
flashed a magnified view of the teem- 
ing microscopic life in a drop of water. 
The microbes swam about with the 
verve of a school of minnows. 

Suddenly, Dr. Thomas turned the 
ray from the sterilamp on the water 
drop. The wiggling organisms grew 
still, swelled up and disintegrated. It 
was a total blitzkrieg. 

Sterilamps are now being installed 
by hospitals to kill air-borne bacteria 
in the operating rooms. In the 100 odd 
hospitals outfitted with them in the 
U. S., operating-room infections have 
been reduced by 95%. Utensils and 
glasses in the larger restaurants and 
hotels are sterilized with the death-ray 
lamp. Cakes and bread are prevented 
from molding. These lamps have made 
possible a short-cut beef tenderizing 
process by controlling mold growth and 
reducing the aging and ripening time 
from several weeks to a few days. 

In 1966 it is quite possible that thea- 
tergoers will get baths of germ-killing 
radiation and, if an epidemic should 
break out, the commissioners of health 
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may prescribe attendance at irradiated 
public places rather than quarantine 
and isolation. 

And who knows, by that time death 
rays may be so highly developed that 
they will be used against insects as well 
as germs. According to Dr. Thomas, 
if the radiation from a sterilamp were 
increased a thousandfold it would kill, 
or stun, a man one foot away. It will 
require much less to kill a fly or an 
annoying bee. The adventures of Buck 
Rogers and his friends in the comic 
strips become less fantastic each day. 

The next 25 years will see great 
progress in harnessing the vast down- 
pour of energy from the sun. Recently, 
a patent was granted to Dr, C. G. Ab- 
bott, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, for a solar-power machine 
capable of competing with coal in the 
generation of steam. This device cap- 
tures the sun’s rays on a trough-like 
aluminum mirror driven by clockwork 
to follow the sun’s daily march across 
the sky. The mirror brings the rays 
to a sharp, hot focus upon an insu- 
lated glass tube containing a thin 
stream of water in constant circulation. 
On a bright day the water soon be- 
comes hot enough to flash into steam. 

Dr. Abbott’s solar machine can do 
all kinds of cooking satisfactorily. It 
will stew, boil and preserve, and even 
fry eggs and bacon. Insulation makes 


the temperature of the water drop so 
slowly overnight that in the morning 
enough heat is left to bake biscuits. 


Several hundred solar water heaters, 
ovens and stills are in operation in Cali- 
fornia. The apparatus is cheap, costs 
little to keep in repair and, of course, 
the power is free and inexhaustible. In 
one month the sun lavishes on the 
earth’s surface as much energy as man 
will ever get from all the 8 trillion tons 
of coal that is supposed to lie beneath 
it. 

The problem of solar energy has 
been attacked from another angle. 
Thermocouples and photoelectric cells 
can translate radiant energy directly 
into electrical current. The electric eye 
is one example. If the present rate of 
research progress continues, the houses 
of tomorrow may be covered with 
photoelectric shingles which will pro- 
vide all the household light and power. 
The average home now uses about 799 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year, or 
about as much as the sun pours down 
upon a good-sized roof in a single 
cloudless 1i:idsummer day. 

Assuming 25% efficiency, and only 
eight hours of sunlight per day for 250 
days a year, the owner of a photo- 
electric roof would receive his light and 
heat absolutely free during the entire 
year—excepting the cost of equipment 
and the roof. 

Preliminary steps have already been 
taken towards radical changes in meth- 
ods of lighting our homes. Instead of 
producing lights by the ordinary incan- 
descent bulb, the fluorescent lamps 
work on an entirely new principle in 
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the field of practical illumination. The 
tube of a fluorescent lamp is filled with 
a thin mercury vapor. Discharges of 
current through the vapor produce in- 
visible ultraviolet radiation. The inside 
of the tube is coated with certain chem- 
ical compounds, Acting on these chem- 
icals, the ultraviolet radiation causes 
them to emit visible light of different 
colors, depending on the compound 
used, 

Fluorescent lamps now on the mar- 
ket come in two shades of white and 
five colors, gold, red, pink, blue and 
green, and produce from 30 to 50 times 
as much light per watt as the common 
incandescent bulb, and come as near 
to simulating real daylight as possible. 

It has been found that different col- 
ors produce different personal moods. 
Changing the color scheme of a room 
can be accomplished by flipping a 
switch. If a wintry storm rages out- 
side, red, amber and yellow lights will 
impart a definite feeling of warmth to 
the home. But if the day is hot and 
sultry, blue, green and bluish-white 
lights will create a feeling of comfort- 
able coolness, 

The clothes you wear, which today 
come mostly from plants and animals, 
will in 1966 be commonly made of 
synthetic products. Nylon, out of which 
ladies’ hose, fishing lines and tooth- 
brush bristles are being manufactured, 
is a coal, air and water product. “Vin- 
yon,” another fiber, is made of petro- 
leum; still another comes from resin, 
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and is unshrinkable, fireproof, water 
resistant, and more elastic than silk. In 
a few years the use of synthetic fibers 
will be so widespread that cotton, wool, 
the silkworm and the hog will have 
to take a back seat in the industrial 
world, 

In London, England, they are mak- 
ing lenses and eyeglasses from resin 
glass. These were pounded with a 
hammer and bounced on a tabletop 
without breaking. If scratched, they 
can be easily polished. Tomorrow we 
may be buying first-class glasses for $1, 
binoculars for $3 and high-grade cam- 
eras for $5. 

Many of the 1966 automobiles will 
have plastic bodies. They have already 
been produced experimentally. But 
Mrs. 1966 won't be satisfied with keep- 
ing both feet on the ground. She is 
going to take to the air in her private 
“airmobile,” an improved style of the 
wingless helicopter brought out this 
year by Igor Sikorsky, America’s fore- 
most plane designer. In tests, Mr. Si- 
korsky demonstrated that his machine 
can take off from a dime and land on 
one; his improvements, when applied 
to the 1966 streamlined planes of vari- 
ous-hued plastics, will enable her to 
slip out for afternoon tea by merely 
taking off from the rooftop and flying 
across town to her hostess’ lawn. 

Farming, as we know it today, will 
likely be “one of those old-fashioned 
things our old folks did.” The science 
of hydroponics, or soilless farming, is 
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well launched and is bound to make 
rapid progress in the next 25 years. 
Housed in ultraviolet glass, protected 
against frost, drought, disease and in- 
sects, forced with artificial lights by 
night and artificial heat by day, these 
“water farms” can produce several 
crops a year. 

One hardly dares to predict what the 
world of tomorrow will be like if that 
powerful form of uranium, U-235, can 
be produced in large quantities. For 
one pound of it will give off as much 
energy as 3 million pounds of gasoline 
and 5 million pounds of coal! A ten- 
pound piece could drive a battleship 
around the world. A plane, using 
U-235 as fuel, could circle the globe 
non-stop several times with even less 
than ten pounds. And all that is neces- 
sary to bring out its tremendous power 
is to immerse it in water. 

The barrier that science has yet to 
surmount to make U-235 commercially 
possible is to find a simplified method 
of separating it from ordinary uranium, 
Methods used by Dr. Alfred O. Lier 
of the University of Minnesota and 
Drs. K. H. Kingdom and H. C., Pol- 
lack of the General Electric Co. yielded 
the substance at the rate of 1036-mil- 
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lionths of a gram in ten days, working 
24 hours a day. At this rate it would 
take 26,445 years to produce one gram 
and almost 12 million years to extract 
one pound, 

Scientists, therefore, are racing against 
time to overcome this obstacle. Racing, 
because across the Atlantic nazi Ger- 
many has 200 of her best scientists con- 
centrating all their energies on the solu- 
tion of the U-235 enigma. It is evident 
to what purpose Hitler would turn 
this wonder fuel if he could produce 
enough of it. 

In the world of tomorrow the atom 
is going to be about the busiest worker 
for mankind. With U-235 already a 
reality, much attention is now being 
concentrated upon the atom smashers. 
The world’s largest, at the University 
of Pennsylvania, can hurl a charge of 
several million volts at its target at a 
speed of 18,000 miles a second. Once 
these electrical colossi get in their 
proper stride, the tremendous energy 
bound up within the atoms of various 
elements could be liberated to produce 
energy so great, it would not be too 
farfetched to say that a teaspoonful of 
water would be able to run the biggest 
ocean liner across the Atlantic, 


Three stonecutters were working on a stone. A stranger asked the 
first what he was doing. “I’m working for $7.50 a day,” he replied. 


“And you?” the stranger asked the 


second, “I’m cutting this stone,” 


growled the laborer. When the question was put to the third, he an- 


swered, “I’m building a cathedral.” 











Peru Explained 





Note for Mr. Rockefeller 


By Pres. Manuel Prado of Peru, as told to Joseph F. Thorning 


Condensed from the Sign* 


Too many persons, in the Orient 
and in the Occident, have forgotten 
God. For years, the air was filled with 
the oratory of politicians who claimed 
that they “had put out the lights of 
heaven.” These shortsighted leaders 
made a public show of their neglect 
of religious duties. If they mentioned 
God in their speeches, it was to flaunt 
Him. If they ever referred to the soul, 
that imperishable element in human 
nature which reflects the divine intelli- 
gence, it was to mock the Creator of 
the universe and the Author of life. 
As a result, it became a pose and a 
mode to distinguish oneself by agnosti- 
cism or atheism. Once God was aban- 
doned, the idolatry of self began. Ego- 
tism reigned supreme. The rights of 
man were scorned with the same zeal 
that was devoted to the ignoring of the 
Father of all men. Is it any wonder 
the world has become not an arena, 
but a jungle? 

It is a humanitarian and Christian 
method to put first things first. For 
that reason I am not ashamed to assert 
that my best inspiration is God. The 


same God who permitted earthquakes 
and floods during my administration 
has inspired us to rebuild Lima and 
Callao in the light of the most recent 
improvements. The drain on the na- 
tional treasury is heavy in a country 
of 7 million people and vast distances, 
but we have faith in our God and in 
our people. 

Without sacrifice there will be no 
home worthy of the name. Without 
self-denial, there will be a house with- 
out children. Home is more than a 
roof between the sky and the earth. 
Home is the sanctuary of wife, hus- 
band, and those who love them. No 
love is sanctified without sacrifice. A 
sense of burdens bravely borne; a com- 
radeship springing from difficulties 
faced and overcome, not evaded; an 
understanding, which is the fruit of 
gifts bestowed, not extorted: these are 
the sentiments which make of home 
a cathedral of nature. Wherever there 
is true religion, you will find a home. 
And wherever there is a family, you 
will find a church for the worship of 
the Father of all families, 


*Union City, N. J. August, 1941. 
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The shortest perceptible unit of time is the period between the 
moment the traffic light changes and the boob behind you honks. 


The Father Mathew Record (July *41). 
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World Crisis and Human Personality 


By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


Parachute through chaos 


The world today offers a picture 
of human societies denuded of all ele- 
ments of Christian thought and Chris- 
tian life. We are faced with an anti- 
Christian revolution that goes further 
in its denial of Christian principles than 
any previous movement. 

In the communist ideology there is 
no essential difference between man 
and material substance. The official 
communist definition of a human per- 
son is “a material substance that has 
organized itself.” Judgment, will, love 
are exclusively the result of chemical 
and mechanical processes, like the boil- 
ing of water, or the composition of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. Thus, in the Com- 
munist ABC by Bucharin: “The human 
body contains a sufficient amount of 
fat to make seven cakes of soap, enough 
iron to make a medium-sized nail, 
a sufficient amount of phosphorus to 
equip 2,000 match heads, enough sul- 
phur to rid oneself of one’s fleas. That 
represents a commercial value of | ruble 
and 95 copeks (about 76c): That is 
what man is worth.” 

According to this theory the human 
person has no rights. What we mean 
by person is a mere illusion; all con- 
cepts of human dignity are nonsense; 
man has no free will; enthusiasm, in- 
dignation, moral judgments have no 
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basis. The consequence of such an idea 
of the human person is, logically, an 
annihilation of all real human life. 

According to the racist nazi ideology, 
the human person is different from 
material substance but not essentially 
different from an animal. The authen- 
tic formula of this biological material- 
ism is the well-known statement of 
Adolf Hitler: “Between a man of a 
higher race and a man of a lower race 
there exists a more essential difference 
than between a man of a lower race 
and a highly developed animal.” The 
consequences of this thesis are immeas- 
urable. 

In the first place the spiritual nature 
of the human soul is denied, the essen- 
tial unity of humanity is‘ dissolved, the 
essential difference between man as a 
spiritual person and a pure animal is 
reduced to a difference of degree. Man 
is made such no longer by the spirit 
but by the race, by an exclusively bio- 
logical element, by a specific quality of 
blood, All human life is determined by 
this element. In Munich, a prominent 
jurist declared, “After some generations 
of racial purification, the young men 
will no longer need to study law, be- 
cause their mentality, after being form- 
ed by the pure Nordic race, will enable 
them as judges to pass perfect sen- 


*Fordham University, New York City. September, 1941. 
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tences.” As all spiritual life is a function 
of race, there exists no free will; and, 
in consequence, the human person can 
have no real moral qualities, no respon- 
sibility, guilt, merit. As race is trans- 
mitted by procreation, education and 
spiritual influences can have no effect 
on character. The procreation of men, 
therefore, is to be submitted to the same 
regulation as the breeding of horses or 
dogs. A nazi decree forbids SS men 
to marry unless their brides are exactly 
eight inches shorter than their pros- 
pective husbands. 

According to Catholic philosophy, the 
human person is essentially different 
from both material substance and ani- 
mals. A person has the capacity to give 
to all objects a rational answer; is a 
being which stands as subject on one 
side, with all the rest of being as object 
on the other; has free will, responsibil- 
ity, conscience; can possess moral val- 
ues, commit sin, and be endowed with 
virtues, as purity, humility, love and 
generosity; has the capacity to enter 
into communion with other persons by 
knowing and loving them. 

According to Catholic doctrine, man 
was created by God, to His own image 
and likeness. The substantial form of 
man is the soul, a spiritual being. The 
decisive factors in the formation of per- 
sonality are free will, education, en- 
vironment, spiritual influences, grace. 
So, too, a community is made such not 
by common race but by common hu- 
man nature, by the common origin in 
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Adam, the common destination, the 
common fall, the common redemption, 
the common fundamental interests. Nor 
can any difference of culture or race 
dissolve this essential community of 
humanity. 

The antipersonalist character of com- 
munism and racism is also to be found 
in their collectivism. The individual 
person is exclusively a means, like a cog 
in a wheel, Man is a property in all 
the domains of his life of the economic 
collectivity. All private communities 
(like the family) are equally means for 
the economic collectivity. An event 
about 12 years ago in Russia illustrates 
this conception in a drastic way. A 
number of children who were taken 
from their parents in order to be edu- 
cated exclusively by the state turned 
out badly; so they were assembled in a 
courtyard and machine-gunned. 

The same collectivism is to be found 
in the nazi system, The individual per- 
son has no rights. A prescription pro- 
mulgated in 1933 for the hospitals of 
Berlin forbids doctors to treat indigent 
patients unless the chance of a complete 
cure is certain. Such patients are only 
to be fed: if a man has little chance of 
being useful to the collectivity, it is 
best to let him die. 

Communism; in conformity with the 
extreme materialism and the dictator- 
ship of the economic sphere, spreads a 
gray, prosaic atmosphere over the whole 
of life. Charity, love, compassion, de- 
votion are banished. The machine dom- 
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inates all, I remember seeing a com- 
munist motion picture in which the 
heroes of the story are a tractor and a 
bull kept for breeding. 

In naziism, the stronger has the right 
to crush the weaker. Morality is a per- 
verse invention of slaves, of the weak, 
the sick, the poor, of naturally less gifted 
men, to overcome the strong and rich- 
ly endowed, Contrition and humility 
are deplorable signs of a lack of virility. 
Brutality, cruelty, pride are the authen- 
tic virtues and the signs of the super- 
man. This is not paganism: the pagan 
world knew an ideal of justice and 
kindness; it is not barbarism: the most 
barbarous tribes showed some kind of 
generosity to a defeated enemy. 

All intellectual struggles in the past 
acknowledged some relation to the 
truth: atheists, materialists, positivists 
were anxious to demonstrate the truth 
of their conceptions. In communism 
and naziism, we find a lack of any 
interest in the question of truth. Com- 
munism substitutes this question: does 
an opinion agree with the proletarian 
mentality or does it proceed from the 
bourgeois mentality? In 1933, Herr 
Schamm, minister of education in Ba- 
varia, declared to the assembled pro- 
fessors at the University of Munich, 
“Henceforth you need no longer ask in 
your scientific work whether a thing is 
true or not, but only whether it agrees 
with the nazi revolution.” 

In reality, the anti-Christian revolu- 
tions are by no means new; they are 
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not the beginning of a new era, but 
rather the last stage of decomposition 
in a process of progressive seculariza- 
tion which started with the Renaissance. 
They are not the dawn of a new era, 
but the dark end of an old epoch. The 
ideology is to be found in the old 
theories of the liberal epoch. The prac- 
tical applications of old errors are new. 

The real sin of the so-called liberal 
epoch was not individualism, but the 
gradually increasing denial of all au- 
thentic values of human personality. 
The intention of the humanists of the 
Renaissance was certainly quite differ- 
ent. They wanted to make man the 
center of the world. But those who 
wanted to make of man the absolute 
good became blind to the very charac- 
teristics on which the dignity of man 
is based. 

The first decisive step was taken 
when men denied the fundamental 
truth which St. Augustine emphasized: 
“Thou has created us for Thyself, O 
Lord.” The second step was to deny 
the immortality of the soul. The third 
has consisted in denying the freedom 
of the will. Without freedom, no re- 
sponsibility, no morality, no immoral- 
ity: the specific dignity of man is lost. 
The fourth step has been to deny the 
capacity of man to attain objective 
knowledge. The process of progressive 
secularization, started with the inten- 
tion of making man a sort of god, 
ended by turning man into an animal. 

The liberal epoch was, of course, a 
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golden age, if we think of these mod- 
ern societies which are in reality enor- 
mous houses of correction with gang- 
sters for guardians and gentlemen for 
prisoners. But the liberal epoch was 
better only because it was inconsistent. 
In practice, it still maintained certain 
consequences of Christian doctrine, 
such as respect for the person, freedom, 
the rights of man. In theory, it worked 
systematically to destroy all basis for 
these consequences. Fortunately, men 
are in general more intelligent in prac- 
tice than in theory: a certain common 
sense prevents them from applying all 
the nonsense they elaborate. The Dar- 
winian professor denied the essential 
difference of man and animal; but he 
by no means agreed to be treated as 
an animal. 

Hitler draws the practical conclusions 
of such theories; he begins to raise men 
as one breeds horses; he sterilizes this 
one, prescribes to another whom he 
shall marry, and slaughters a third who 
is no longer useful. 

Of course, what communism and 
naziism blame in the liberal epoch is, 
in reality, not the specific ideas of the 
19th century, but those Christian ele- 
ments that still remained. In the present 
struggle the real fronts are not liberal- 
ism, on the one side, and communism 
and naziism on the other, but commu- 
nism and naziism, on the one side, and 
Christianity on the other. 

Our first task is the resolute rehabili- 
tation of the human person. An au- 
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thentic Christian personalism must be 
opposed to the modern antipersonalism, 
We must oppose the idea of collectivity 
by the idea of authentic community, 
which presupposes the notion of the 
full dignity of the individual person. 
We must demonstrate that the selfish- 
ness of man cannot be overcome pri- 
marily by respect for the common good, 
but only by the love of God and of our 
neighbor as an image of God. We must 
unmask the idea that the longing of 
man to surrender himself to something 
greater than himself can be satisfied by 
earthly communities. 

Above all, we must be absolutely free 
from all germs of the spiritual infection 
which poison the atmosphere of the 
present time. A certain influence of 
biological materialism is to be found 
in many youth movements. A man of 
45 is considered decrepit, or, at least, 
no longer sufficiently useful; as though 
a purely biological senescence, which 
may or may not have begun, need 
imply a spiritual deterioration. Many 
men of genius—Goethe, Michelangelo, 
Titian, Bach, Haydn, Plato—did their 
greatest works at a very advanced age, 
and many saints—Martin, Augustine, 
Albert the Great, Teresa of Avila— 
have revealed to us the spirit’s inde- 
pendence of the biological curve. Even 
in ancient pagan times there was a pro- 
found esteem for the old men; the pres- 
ent-day idolization of youth reveals an 
infection by biological materialism. 
Also one hears today the argument 
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that to refute a theory or idea it is 
enough to show that it does not agree 
with the mentality of the tradition of 
our country: naziism does not agree 
with the Swiss mentality and tradition; 
totalitarianism is in contradiction to the 
French tradition; and so on. The only 
legitimate measure for judging a theory 
or idea is the question of whether it is 
true or not. We are Christians because 
Christianity is true, and not because it 
agrees with our traditions. 

Finally, even good men can be fas- 
cinated by brute force and success. They 
admire dictatorial methods; they forget 


that one cannot establish the kingdom 
of Christ with the sword. And, con- 
versely, a man, a movement, a govern- 
ment is an enemy of the Church, not 
only when an attack is directed against 
the Church, but whenever fundamental 
errors are professed or any injustice is 
publicly committed. 

A great hour has come for the Church. 
The absurdity and the horror of the 
anti-Christian revolutions is revealing 
where apostasy from Christ has lead 
us. But Catholics can say to the world 
the word it needs, only if they keep free 
of heretical infection. 


Homework That Pays 


Himalaya in the Ramapos 


Bayard Lane, a short, but winding, 
black ribbon of a road, runs off route 
202 about two miles east of Suffern, 
N. Y., on the main line of Jay Gould’s 
Erie Railroad. It has an entrance sign 
so weathered that it is easy to whizz 
by it toward Haverstraw on the Hud- 
son, The attractive homes it leads to 
can scarcely be seen from the highway 
this time of year, for the corn, shrub- 
bery and sunflowers are high, the deep 
green foliage is thick. 

When I reached the School for Living 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. Sept. 5, 1941. 


By EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


at the end of the lane and drew up to 
the field-stone wall at the back of the 
building, a woman who proved to be 
the school director’s wife immediately 
turned from her backyard chores to bid 
me welcome. She smiled warmly as 
she came over and introduced me to 
Paul Keene of the regular staff, who 
was seeing off a group of students. 

In the background, seemingly within 
a good stone’s throw of the Bayard 
Lane acres, lie the heavily wooded foot- 
hills of the Ramapo mountains. Nearer 
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at hand were the half-hidden houses of 
the community, most of them of native 
field stone, and of exceedingly sound 
design. A sleek red-and-white cow was 
a feature of the landscape. So too were 
the various patches of tall corn and 
even higher sunflowers. Down the hill 
from the schoolhouse, I was to discover 
later, lies an extensive garden on which 
the staff and visitors subsist. But Mrs. 
Templin did not like to see me waiting 
outside, and insisted that I come in. 
The famous Borsodi whole-wheat bread 
was in the baking and I was ushered 
into the compact modern kitchen to see 
the gold-specked dough coming out of 
an electric mixer. 

Mr. Templin and Mr. Keene soon 
joined us, and we repaired to the bright, 
airy meeting-dining room and took 
chairs around a long, highly polished 
table. Mr. Templin, who recently re- 
turned from 15 years of rural-education 
work in India, is Mr. Borsodi’s succes- 
sor as director of the school (his fea- 
tures reminded me a bit of the actor, 
Claude Rains). We were soon joined 
by Prof. Charles E. Toole of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, one of the 15 Bayard 
Lane homesteaders and now treasurer 
of the School for Living. 

One of the first topics we disposed 
of was goats’ milk. Although I was 
brought up on the inimitable Billy 
Whiskers stories and was thus favor- 
ably inclined to that hardy animal, the 
beverage had never sounded particularly 
appetizing. At Suffern, I found that 
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there is a strong reason for the popular 
distaste for that extremely nourishing 
food. It contains both milk and cream, 
as the two do not separate naturally, 
like cows’ milk. If not handled com- 
petently, goats’ milk does have a strong 
tang, an unpleasant individuality of its 
own. Only if you are in the know can 
this aromatic flavor be circumvented. 
It seems that this is primarily the billy 
goat’s fault; indeed, even people who 
have been in the vicinity of a buck goat 
for any length of time have a terrific 
deodorizing job on their hands. So the 
first point is to keep Billy and Nanny 
beyond smelling distance. Next, the 
nanny goats must be kept clean and 
properly fed. It is also important to 
chill the milk while it is fresh. 

There was reason for spending so 
much time on this question, for on a 
small homestead two or three goats are 
more practicable for the average family 
than a cow. A goat can be fed on from 
4c to 10c a day, requiring an eighth 
to a sixth of the feed of an average 
cow; she is also much less susceptible 
to disease, and can subsist on almost 
anything. Two or three goats will sup- 
ply the fluid milk needs of the average 
family throughout the year. If land 
and shelter are available, the total initial 
cost of a goat dairy need not exceed 
$50 for one goat or $85 for the pur- 
chase of two goats and the necessary 
equipment. Supplying one’s own dairy 
needs is obviously an important plank 
in the Borsodi home-production plan. 
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Mr. Keene had at hand a little black- 
board which showed in tabular form 
the various savings to be effected by 
carrying out the home-production pro- 
gram. And Mr. Templin hastened to 
point out that the figures would vary 
tremendously, to the degree that per- 
sonal efficiencies vary. 

My informants did not seem at all 
amused when I ventured to remark it 
struck me that the Borsodi program 
of the husband commuting to work in 
a near-by city and supplementing his 
modest income by producing at home 
meant that his wife had to do the 
homework. On the contrary, my hosts 
stoutly maintained that in actual prac- 
tice the men of the family do the bulk 
of the gardening and the work around 
the animals. At Bayard Lane, the 
usual thing is for each family to have 
a small goat dairy and about 25 chick- 
ens. They have found that the average 
homestead, in addition to making sav- 
ings so important for lower-income 
groups, consumed 400 pounds per year 
more fresh vegetables than the average 
city family; and while the city family 
was eating 121 quarts of canned fruits 
and vegetables, in large part, baked 
beans, the homestead family was digest- 
ing 431 quarts. Also, the homestead 
diet included a much higher proportion 
of healthful fruits and vegetables, 

When Ralph Borsodi started the 
School for Living, he had in mind the 
family with an income of $1,500 to 
$3,000 a year. His 25-cent bulletins on 
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How to Economize in Buying Land 
for Your Home, How to Economize on 
Milk and Cream, How to Economize 
on Bread, Cake and Pastry, How to 
Economize on Canned Food, and How 
to Economize on Fruit, are written on 
this assumption. But the thousands 
who have bought his various bulletins 
and the 5,000 on the school’s present 
mailing list have belonged to almost 
every economic stratum. The savings 
possible for the $1,500 to $3,000 class 
would be even more important for the 
60% of American families that have to 
manage on less than $1,500. That is 
why, it seems to me, the School for 
Living is growing in importance, for 
it is a center of learning in widely prac- 
ticable and useful techniques. 

The trim of the attractive meeting- 
dining room is white, and the large 
wall spaces as well as the narrower in- 
tervals between the open French win- 
dows are filled with murals. At one 
end of the room there is a small panel 
depicting the smoke issuing from a 
gloomy factory with a city slum, at the 
other a large one representing a rolling 
expanse above the near-by Hudson. Mr. 
Templin called my attention to the 
symbolism suggested by the fact that 
the one mechanically propelled object 
in that idyllic country vista, a primitive 
steamboat, still relied to some extent on 
a sail to overcome the river current. 
Most of the other murals deal with real 
and imaginary homesteads in various 
parts of the U. S. 
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The second floor of the school, white 
clapboard above the brown field stone 
of the first story, contains several attrac- 
tive bedrooms and baths; it accommo- 
dates ten guests. 

The basement has equipment for a 
variety of important activities. Here one 
finds a number of hand looms designed 
for home weaving of woolens and 
linens. Printing and mimeographing, 
pressing and laundering also take place 
down there. The wheat sent up from 
Peter Escher’s biodynamic farm in 
Maryland and the home-grown corn 
are milled in the basement, too, which 
also houses a cream separator. The fact 
that all this takes place in one small 
cellar shows how little space these 
handy implements require. 

Biodynamic compost heaps form a 
prominent part of the Bayard Lane 
landscape. The soil was originally quite 
poor and is gradually being built up by 
this sound method of returning wastes 
to the soil. It was curious in this con- 
nection that in our walk around the 
garden we came upon a tomato patch 
which had unexpectedly grown all by 
itself on the site of an old pigpen. The 
animals had on occasions quite obvious- 
ly fed on that important fruit. The size 
and profusion of these tomatoes put to 
shame the scraggly results of my own 
hopeful efforts in a too-shady suburban 
back yard. 

Across the road from the school 
stands Paul G. May’s modest workshop, 
one of the most fascinating focal points 
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of the whole community. Mr. May is 
experimenting now with a new type of 
electric stove and using it in his own 
home to check results at the family 
dinner table. The cooking process of 
his stove is much like that of the Swed- 
ish Aga stove. That is, it depends on 
steady heat, perfect insulation and uten- 
sils with bottoms so flat that they make 
perfect contact with the hot and simmer 
plates. In addition to hot and simmer 
plates, there is an enormous oven with 
an even temperature throughout. It 
takes Mr. May’s stove one day to heat 
up and five days to cool off; it is going 
all the time. This 500-watt stove is ideal 
for rural electrification, where voltage 
is not high and where the loads put on 
local power plants at mealtimes by the 
present electric range would be far too 
great. Grants from the bureau of chem- 
istry and engineering of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture support this exper- 
imentation and point to its importance. 
Electric-appliance manufacturers have 
manifested great interest, too, and Mr. 
May seems anxious to get his stove in- 
to production; he apparently has no 
thought of personal royalties from pat- 
ents, 

Another of his new devices is a saw 
rig, with a quarter-horsepower electric 
motor. The wooden parts are easily 
made at home, while the metal parts 
are available at a good hardware store. 
In the inventor’s opinion it could be 
built from directions by any intelligent 
high-school boy, and the materials 
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themselves, motor and all, cost only 
$20. This machine will save a lot of 
backaches in building up the family 
woodpile. 

Mr. May’s home flour mill is also 
powered by a quarter-horsepower elec- 
tric motor. It stands about three feet 
high and takes up very little room. The 
perfected model now sells for $38 com- 
plete. Those who cannot afford this can 
procure a much cheaper hand mill. The 
school’s inventor also does a sizable 
business in making looms for home 
cloth production. All in all, his work- 
shop is a focal point, for one of Mr. 
Borsodi’s key principles all along has 
been that the development of the ma- 
chine now makes possible a return to 
home production without much’ of the 
drudgery that used to accompany it. 
Here is one of the principal answers to 
the basic human problem raised by the 
subjection of modern man to the ma- 
chine of his own creating. It is often 
said in a vague general way that man 
must be master of the machine rather 
than the reverse, but here is one’specific 
means making advances in practical 
mechanics genuinely beneficial to hu- 
manity. 

In getting people from demoralizing 
idleness in the city to self-subsistence 
on the land, Professor Toole says no 
one is quite so helpful as the county 
agent. He told of an urban friend of 
his who knew absolutely nothing about 
agriculture but decided to buy and 
work a farm. He was advised to get 


the county agent out to his place the 
first thing. The official obliged by going 
over the whole place, telling what and 
where and how to plant and offering 
to be always available for consultation. 
One day the cow wouldn’t milk, so they 
got the agent on the phone. “Give her 
a drink of water,” he told them, and it 
worked like a charm, Within eight 
months the fugitive from the city had 
developed from a comparative ignora- 
mus into an honest-to-goodness farmer. 
Further assistance may be obtained 
from the free bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the Biody- 
namic Association of America, and 
others. You can learn a lot if you're 
willing to and know where to ask; 
county, state and national governments 
give lots of free service in these matters. 

When I brought up the question of 
whether lone individuals could pioneer 
on a homestead, the consensus seemed 
to be that while it can be done, people 
are likely to be more successful if they 
establish in a small community—some- 
thing from 10 to 50 families. Not only 
can there be such helps as a community 
power plant, flour mill, and a cooper- 
ative exchange, but also community rec- 
reation and more satisfying social activ- 
ity. 

Mr. Templin dilated on the effects 
of home production on the outlook of 
the people who participate. He spoke 
of such achievements, with the attend- 
ant sense of self-reliance, consciousness 
of creative action, and greater satisfac- 
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tion in living they embody. As Mildred 
Jensen Loomis said at the summer ses- 
sion, homesteading makes for integral 
living. And in an age of narrow spe- 
cialization it enables the individual to 
enter directly into a wide range of the 
basic processes of society. When this 
point has been reached, work is not 
drudgery but joy. Mr. Templin’s clear 
blue eyes widened as he told of villages 
in the Himalayas where the natives 
spontaneously sing at their humble 
work, He believes that some of these 
distant communities have reached the 
greatest degree of self-subsistence, of 
successful communal life, yet attained. 
He compares them with the New Eng- 
land of town-meeting days. But the 
organization of these Indian communi- 
ties is more comprehensive; their dem- 
ocracy embodies economics as well as 
politics. Mr. Templin says that Gandhi 
himself is more interested in economics 
and decentralism than he is in India’s 
political independence. 

Beautiful as they are, the Ramapos 
must be a comedown after the Hima- 
layas. But Mr. Templin and his wife 
and Mr. and Mrs. Keene receive vir- 
tually only their living expenses for 
staying on at the School for Living. 
And who will say that there is not an 
even bigger job to do over here, at this 
turning point in the course of western 





The world needs fewer permanent waves and more permanent wives. 





capitalism? The staff will be complete 
if a printer and his wife can be found 
willing to join the community. 

Recent converts to the movement are 
A. J. Muste and other leaders of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. These 
peace leaders believe a direct attack on 
the causes of war must be made by 
non-violent methods. They insist today 
that non-violence and passivity are not 
equivalent. If a sizable proportion of 
the capitalistic world is reorganized on 
a decentralist, homesteading basis, the 
tension resulting from the struggle for 
raw materials and markets will lessen 
and there will be far less of an uprooted 
proletariat prone to be carried away by 
a dictator’s promises or eager for the 
adventure of war. The tragic cycle of 
depressions and war brought on by 
modern industrial “efficiency” must 
give way before the greater efficiency 
of using the machine to make life more 
abundant for both family and com- 
munity. These are some of the ideas 
bruited about as the lively talk goes 
around the discussion-dinner table at 
the School for Living. And whether 
you agree with them all or not, you 
recognize at once that here is a tremen- 
dous potential for rebuilding society at 
a time it never was more needed. The 
thing is to embark on a little home 
production of your own. 
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Planned Alice in Wonderland 


\W/hat sort of a life shall we Amer- 
icans live after the war? Will the after- 
math follow the pattern of the two 
decades that separated the first from 
the second World War, a shortlived 
boom, a slump, another upswing, and 
then a sharp plunge into black depres- 
sion? 

It is impossible to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the task that this country 
will face when this war-weary world 
lays down its arms and tries to bring 
order out of ruin. Whether or not we 
have engaged in the fighting, we, like 
the belligerents, will be confronted with 
the stupendous job of switching over 
from an economy geared to the produc- 
tion of arms to an economy geared for 
peace. A great part of Europe will, no 
doubt, be close to starvation, and the 
feeding and rehabilitation of millions 
of homeless and penniless Europeans 
will complicate our postwar adjustment. 

It is, to be sure, anyone’s guess when 
the war will end, but even if it lasts 
until 1944, as some military experts 
predict, it is not too early to begin 
thinking about postwar problems. 

From the beginning of our participa- 
tion in the war as the “arsenal of the 
democracies,” President Roosevelt has 
displayed an encouraging awareness of 
the problems that would demand solu- 
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After the War, What? 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 
Condensed from the Sign* 


tion once the war is behind us. Wheth- 
er his planners will chart a postwar 
course wisely, smooth the path of tran- 
sition, or strew it with new difficulties, 
is a question to which only the future 
holds the answer. 

As early as Nov. 12, 1940, the presi- 
dent ordered the National Resources 
Planning Board, of which the presi- 
dent’s uncle, Frederic A. Delano, is 
chairman, to collect, analyze, and col- 
late constructive plans for public and 
private action in the postdefense period, 
insofar as these have to do with the 
natural and human ‘resources of the 
nation. The board was to serve as a 
clearinghouse for ideas and plans for 
re-gearing the industrial and economic 
life of the country to the needs and 
conditions of peace. 

To understand the problem with 
which the postwar planners will have 
to deal, it is necessary to note what is 
going on under the impact of the de- 
fense program. With ever accelerating 
speed, the resources of the country, its 
industrial plants, its man power and its 
materials, are being diverted from the 
production of normal peacetime com- 
modities to implements of war. Civilian 
needs are being subordinated to the 
requirements of the armed forces, our 
own and those of Great Britain, China, 
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the Dutch East Indies, and those of 
Russia, so long as she stays in the war. 
Vast debts are being piled up to pay 
for our security. 

In the process, dislocations in our 
economic life are multiplying daily. As 
the demand for workers in defense 
industries increases, the reservoir of un- 
employed is being absorbed and work- 
ers are being drawn away from pro- 
duction for civilian use. Similarly, more 
and more raw materials are being mon- 
opolized by the defense effort. 

Concurrently with the boom in de- 
fense industries and their raw material 
suppliers, the mines, mills, and the 
smelters, we are having a slump in 
peacetime production. Automobile out- 
put, for example, has been reduced 
25% and there is talk of another cut 
which would put the industry on a 
50°%-of-normal basis. Such a cut in 
production, it has been estimated, would 
displace some 125,000 automobile work- 
ers, exclusive of those absorbed into 
defense production and of the salesmen 
who would be made idle. 

The expansion of the defense effort 
has necessitated the migration of labor 
not only from industry to industry but 
from place to place. Factories are 
springing up in new areas, East and 
West, South and North, in farm states 
where industries are a rarity. This has 
necessitated the creation of new com- 
munities, the construction of thousands 
of homes, schools, hospitals, roads, and 
the shifting of entire populations. 
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Authorized defense expenditures to- 
tal $50,785,000,000. If the war continues 
another year or two, the defense outlay 
probably will be doubled, and, if the 
estimates of the Federal Power Com- 
mission are correct, trebled. Should 
expenditures reach the aggregate pred- 
icated by the commission, spending 
eventually would attain the rate of $3 
billion a month (they are now running 
slightly under $1 billion a month), the 
year’s outlay would be $12 billion more 
than the nation’s leading manufacturers 
received for their entire output during 
1940. 

The inevitable result of such an ac- 
celeration of public spending is to in- 
crease purchasing power in the form 
of dividends, profits and wages. More 
people are working than at any time 
since 1929. Wages have been rising 
steadily and are now at the highest 
point in the country’s history. 

Already we are beginning to feel the 
effects of inflation. As always happens, 
as it happened in England, purchasing 
power is outrunning the available sup- 
ply of consumer goods. As priorities 
are enforced more completely and in a 
wider range of materials, the output of 
consumer goods is certain to decline 
still further, and then the sharp bidding 
for the reduced stocks in the hands of 
the retailers will tend to push prices 
higher and higher. 

Uncontrolled inflation, coupled with 
the mounting public debt (which may 
go to $150 billion before the defense ef- 
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fort is ended), would produce such cat- 
astrophic consequences that no amount 
of planning could save the country from 
an economic debacle far worse than 
Germany experienced after the first 
World War. The administration senses 
the danger, and measures are being ad- 
vocated to avert it: higher taxes, en- 
forced savings, the fixing of price ceil- 
ings by decree. 

As yet none of the agencies commis- 
sioned to plan the long-range postwar 
transition program have produced their 
blueprint for the future. The main post- 
war objectives, however, have been set 
forth by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. The postwar economy, as 
envisioned in the board’s brochure, is 
almost Utopian in its attractiveness. 
Yet many of the objectives appear to 
be sound. 

The board starts with the premise 
that by 1944 we shall have attained 
full employment in this country, assum- 
ing that the defense effort continues 
that long. By that time, the board 
estimates, the war effort will have 
absorbed 23 million workers (6 million 
workers are so engaged now). The 
board also assumes that about 34 mil- 
lion men will have been taken into the 
army. 

If these assumptions are correct, then 
the nation’s problem so far as employ- 
ment is concerned would be to turn 
back into peacetime activities from 23 
to 26 million men—a “colossal task,” as 
the board admits. In the best year 





of the boom period of the 1920’s, after 
the World War, we absorbed 3 million 
workers into peacetime industry, while 
the average for the four best years was 
2.2 millions. And in the best recovery 
year of the 1930’s, after the 1929 crash, 
we absorbed 2.9 millions and the aver- 
age for four years was 2.6 millions. 

The board expresses the confident 
belief that the transition back to peace- 
time economy can be accomplished 
without hardship. It bases its optimism 
upon the assumption (for assumption 
it is) that as full employment is at- 
tained (60 million workers in jobs by 
1944) national income will rise to the 
record-breaking level of $105 billion 
a year, some $29 billion more than the 
estimated national income for this year. 

“When we organize for maximum 
production on the basis of full employ- 
ment, without being stopped by the 
costs, we discover, as have other na- 
tions, that increased production pays 
the real costs involved,” says the board. 
“Doing the job pays the bill. In other 
words, the central problem is not 
money, it is man power, resources, and 
organization. At last we are beginning 
to see that finance was made for man, 
and not man for finance. 

“The full employment and prosperity 
which are coming with the defense effort 
prove that we can have a full employ- 
ment system and balance the produc- 
tion-consumption budget at a high level 
if we are determined to have it so.” 


If the board overlooks the difficulties 
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the administration is now trying to 
cope with in the incipient stage of 
the defense boom, the dislocations in 
employment arising from the curtail- 
ment of civilian industries, the decline 
in production of civilian commodities, 
the inflationary price tendencies—if its 
“balanced production-consumption bud- 
get” ignores orthodox economic theory, 
its conclusion nevertheless has wide 
support among New Deal economists. 

Maintenance of the national income 
at the assured high level of $100 billion 
to $105 billion is put down in the 
board’s program as its first postwar 
objective. In connection with the de- 
mobilization of the men in the armed 
forces, the board is considering the ad- 
visability of granting dismissal allow- 
ances, offering training for peacetime 
work and government assistance in 
finding jobs. The board also suggests 
that wartime control of prices, priori- 
ties, and other factors must be main- 
tained to cover the transition to peace- 
time full employment. 

Continued outlay of public funds to 
create work after the defense boom 
forms the core of the board’s blueprint 
for postwar prosperity. One of the 
board’s principal activities has been the 
preparation of a six-year program of 
federal public works. 

The projects cover a wide range. 
Taken together, they provide for the 
making over of America. Among the 
projects listed in connection with land 
are further exploration of the effects 





and methods of obtaining changes in 
land use, cash employment for part- 
time subsistence farmers in forest and 
soil conservation activities, large-scale 
migration of peoples from poor land to 
new farm areas, rehabilitation of worn- 
out lands, cut-over areas, the dust bowl, 
and provision for recreation areas. The 
board also proposes “new and _far- 
reaching improvements and additions 
to our transport facilities, over rails, 
waterways, highways, airways, pipe- 
lines and wires.” 

Hand in hand with these public im- 
provements, the board envisions an 
increased demand for medical service, 
entertainment, music, education, travel, 
personal and household care, repairing, 
and all other services which go with a 
higher standard of living. 

It all has a familiar ring. It is the 
New Deal’s more abundant life glori- 
fied. But it may be the path the nation 
will have to follow in bridging the gap 
from defense to peace. A policy of drift- 
ing after the first World War led the 
nation into a slump and a disastrous 
depression. Dislocations after this war 
will be more violent than any experi- 
enced after 1918. The board is prob 
ably right when it says the Ameri- 
can people will not stand for another 
disastrous slump. They have grown 
used to government control of their 
economy and they will not permit the 
government to let go. The postwar 
economy will be a planned economy 
whether we like it or not. 
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Gold Myth 


By LIEUT. HARRY E. RIESEBERG 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


August Gissler left Germany in 
1887 and sailed for Cocos Island with 
the determination of devoting his life 
to the recovery of the fabulous treasure 
which had supposedly been stolen from 
the Lima cathedral in Peru in the early 
1800’s. A great many people were con- 
vinced that the treasure was buried on 
the island, although no one seemed able 
to point out the exact spot. Gissler, 
knowing that many hopeful adventur- 
ers had made various unsuccessful ex- 
cursions to discover the loot, was well 
aware that there might be difficulties 
involved, 

He brought his wife with him to the 
uninhabited island, and together they 
built a small house and planted a veg- 
etable garden. There were wild pigs 
roaming the island, and the lagoons 
were filled with many varieties of fish. 

When the matter of living had been 
settled, Gissler buckled down to the 
search for the great riches which he 
thought lay somewhere within the nar- 
row compass of his new land. Calmly 
and methodicaMy, day after day, year 
after year, he scoured Cocos from tip to 
up, endlessly spading into the brown 
belly of the earth until he laid bare the 
hard bedrock in a hundred or more 
places, But the strength he gained from 
his efforts was his only reward—with 
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the exception of a single coin bearing 
the likeness of Charles III, which he 
picked up out of the sand near Wafer 
Bay. 

To Gissler and his wife, days meant 
nothing; they kept track of time by the 
expeditions that came looking for the 
“loot of Lima.” At times the adventur- 
ing parties were rather frequent; then 
months would go by without any sign 
of a ship. Once two years elapsed un- 
marked by the presence of any visitors. 
Some of the searchers were spurred on 
by “authentic” maps; others had only 
vague hopes. But all of the expeditions 
followed much the same pattern. They 
arrived full of enthusiasm, worked for 
varying periods of time, then left— 
always empty handed. 

This endless procession of failures, 
and his own lack of success, finally 
convinced August Gissler that he and 
all of the others had been the victims of 
a wild story spun without reason out 
of a too imaginative mind. By then, 
Gissler was an old man. The days of 
his prime had burned themselves out 
as he turned spade after spade of sand 
and earth. But he had become attached 
to Cocos Island. He was happy there, 
and healthy; he had no desire to go 
back to the old way of life, so he stayed 
on. The Costa Rican government, which 
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owns this small patch of sea-girt land 
in the Pacific, gave him permission to 
remain as long as he liked, and honor- 
ed him with the pleasant, but empty, 
title of “governor.” 

That was a number of years ago. Yet 
the search is continually finding new 
volunteers. Beside me as I write are 
clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines from all over the world, clippings 
pertaining to Cocos Island which I 
have collected through the years. I have 
also elaborately printed and artistically 
sketched prospectuses offering shares in 
expeditions to search for the long-lost 
Lima riches. 

The fable of the treasure on the 
island originated in 1841 with one Capt. 
John Keating, a native of St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. Captain Keating had 
taken a cargo from St. Johns to the 
West Indies, and while he was making 
preparations for his return voyage he 
was approached by a man whom he 
describes as being “handsome in ap- 
pearance and having about him some- 
thing of an air of mystery, of one who 
had been far, and had seen and par- 
ticipated in many things.” It reads like 
the opening of a dime novel. 

This man of mystery was anxious to 
return northward with Keating. Keat- 
ing listened sympathetically to the 
man’s plea and finally consented to the 
proposition. The man gave his name 
as William Thompson. 

Upon docking at St. Johns, Captain 
Keating, who had become very much 
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interested in Thompson, invited him to 
his home. Thompson gladly accepted 
and remained with his benefactor, One 
night in a sudden burst of confidence 
the man of mystery blurted out that he 
had a secret that would make them 
both rich enough to “buy out the whole 
of Newfoundland.” Keating was im- 
mediately alert and asked for details. 

Thompson claimed that he had been 
master of the British brig Mary Dier 
which had been anchored in the harbor 
of Callao, Peru, at a time when war 
was raging between Chile and Peru. 
The Chileans were driving in ferocious- 
ly on the Peruvians and the Peruvian 
government was in a frenzy of despair 
for fear that the invaders might finally 
conquer the entire country. The Per- 
uvians were afraid that the cathedral at 
Lima might fali into the enemy’s hands 
and be looted of its rich adornments, 
especially the famous statue of the 
Golden Virgin. The government was 
determined that the cathedral treasures 
must be saved, at any cost. 

The cathedral was stripped of all its 
gold and silver ornaments, and these 
were quickly dispatched to Callao. Not 
only did the church treasures arrive at 
the seacoast, but all the wealth of the 
prosperous planters and mine owners 
was rushed coastward on the backs of 
pack mules, donkeys, horses and In- 
dians. It was a gold and silver stream 
prompted by fear and panic; or at least 
William Thompson said it was. 

And when the flow of treasure came 
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to the end of its journey and piled up 
on the rickety docks of Callao, there 
was Thompson’s craft, the Mary Dier, 
empty and ready to receive a cargo, To 
the frantic Peruvians it offered a happy 
solution to their plight and problem. 
Why not charter the vessel and place 
their treasure under the protection of 
the English flag where it would be safe 
from confiscation by the Chileans? The 
merchants put the matter directly up to 
Thompson and he, according to his 
report, agreed to help. The loading 
went forward with great haste. 

But gold and silver do strange things 
to men. The sight of so much wealth, 
Thompson admitted, was too much for 
him and his crew. At the first oppor- 
tunity, they weighed anchor and put 
out to sea. The Peruvians, caught by 
surprise, attempted to give chase in a 
gunboat. Thompson, having no pre- 
conceived plan, headed northwest in 
the direction of Cocos Island. The Mary 
Dier had little trouble eluding the gun- 
boat, and when the brig arrived at the 
little island the vast loot was concealed 
in a pit. 

Expecting pursuit, Thompson sailed 
toward Panama where he unluckily en- 
countered the Peruvian gunboat and 
was captured. According to his yarn, 
all of his crew were hanged at the 
yardarm, but he and his mate were 
spared in order that they might be 
tortured into revealing the location of 
the cache. 

As the gunboat eased into Panama 





Bay, Thompson and his mate, by some 
unexplained stratagem, managed to es- 
cape. Thompson reached an American 
whaling vessel, but his mate was never 
heard of again. This left him as the 
sole survivor, the only man who knew 
exactly where the Cocos Island treasure 
was buried. He later made his way to 
the West Indies where he met Captain 
Keating. 

On the strength of this strange tale, 
Keating agreed to furnish a vessel and 
secure the necessary financing to return 
with his man of mystery to Cocos 
Island, Keating’s friend, a Captain 
Boig, was placed in command. 

However, while preparations were un- 
der way for departure from St. Johns, 
Thompson became seriously ill in Keat- 
ing’s home. He called Keating to him, 
gave him explicit directions for locating 
the treasure, and produced carefully 
marked maps and charts. That night 
Thompson died. 

That was one story of how a great 
hoard of wealth was planted on Cocos 
Island. In the last 99 years it has caused 
more than 400 expeditions to sink mil- 
lions of dollars in supplies and equip- 
ment to search for the pirate wealth of 
Cocos Island. 

I can say with a certain amount of 
authority, because I have made a thor- 
ough investigation into this whole ques- 
tion, that William Thompson has no 
historical background outside of the 
Captain Keating story. Various writers 
have given different dates to his sup- 
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posed exploit at Callao in making off 
with the fictitious treasure of the Per- 
uvians and the riches of the Lima 
cathedral. The dates generally range 
between 1815 and 1822. This confusion 
can hardly be avoided when something 
that never happened is being discussed. 
Furthermore, those people who have 
taken seriously the charts which Thomp- 
son was supposed to have delivered to 
Captain Keating just before his death 
have been unable to unearth a single 
coin or evidence of buried treasure. 

The island is pitted and scarred like 
a battlefield. There is hardly a square 
foot of earth that hasn’t, at some time, 
felt the bite of pick and spade; yet no 
one has come anywhere near disclosing 
the “loot of Lima.” And the reason is 
that the “loct of Lima” is a myth! 

It’s quite a number of years now 
since I stopped off at Cocos Island to 
have a look for William Thompson’s 
legendary cache. Fortunately, this was 
really an incidental part of my plans 
for I was on my way to Manta Bay 
where I had definite proof of a sunken 
gold-bearing galleon. 

On all sides were the remnants of a 
century of tragic hopefulness: rain-fill- 
ed pits, rusted spades, picks and shov- 
els; the rotting remains of huts and 
supply boxes; broken equipment and 
half-filled caves. Despair seemed to rise 
out of the very earth. 


I spent several days wandering about 
while the crew relaxed from the sea 








voyage. I became more and more cur- 
ious as to the story that lay back of 
this never-ending treasure search, and 
I determined to see if I could uncover 
the truth of the matter. 

Shortly afterward I sailed for Manta 
Bay, where I fortunately met with few 
obstacles in bringing up close to $15,000 
in gold and silver from the hulk which 
I had set out to find. 

My quest successful, I left Manta Bay 
and went directly to Lima. The famous 
cathedral which had been supposedly 
sacked sometime between 1815 and 
1822 was still standing, and I wanted 
to see with my own eyes the place from 
which the treasure had been stripped. 
I wanted to get a little more informa- 
tion about the Golden Virgin which 
had been the most valuable and beauti- 
ful piece in the entire haul. 

A black-robed priest met me as | 
entered the gloomy cathedral, and I 
told him I was interested in hearing 
about the Golden Virgin. 

“The Golden Virgin, sefior?” he 
said, “Si, come with me.” 

“But I thought this statue had been 
stolen,” I said. 

“No, sefior, never has it left its place 
—never as long as the cathedral has 
stood!” 

Well, that seemed to tie in pretty 
thoroughly with the truth that I had 
been gradually coming to: that the 
Cocos Island story was the myth of a 
deranged imagination. 
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King Henry VIII 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


Condensed from a book* 


Henry Vill, who was king of Eng- 
land from 1509, when he was a lad of 
less than 18, to his death in 1547, is 
rightly regarded as the author of that 
great disaster, the English Reformation. 
By this disaster the only one of the 
important districts of Europe which 
broke away from Christendom in the 
16th century was turned against the 
general civilization of Europe. If Eng- 
land had not broken off, the Reforma- 
tion would have failed and our civili- 
zation would have been today one 
Christian thing. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this his- 
torical catastrophe. It has had effects 
which have gone on spreading from 
that long distant date, more than 400 
years ago, to our own time, and those 
evil effects are, if anything, increasing 
rather than diminishing. 

There had begun in Germany a great 
revolt against Catholicism. It was the 
explosion of forces which had long been 
gathering, provoked by the divisions 
in the Church itself, the rivalries of 
popes and anti-popes, and the corrup- 
tions in the hierarchy. This revolt 
broke out in 1517. It was wild and 
indeterminate in character. There was 
bound to come a reaction against it 
on the part of the forces of order, and 
Europe would have regained its re- 


ligious unity had not England, much 
later in the story, broken away. Eng- 
land at the time when the trouble 
began in Germany was very little 
affected by heresy. King and people 
were quite normally Catholic. 

The entry of England into the Ref- 
Ormation movement was an accident, 
the result of a side issue. This side 
issue was the desire of King Henry 
VIII to get an annulment of the mar- 
riage between himself and his legiti- 
mate wife, Catherine, the daughter of 
the Spanish monarch. He wanted the 
marriage annulled because he had been 
completely captured by Anne Boleyn, a 
young woman of the court, who would 
be satisfied with nothing less than be- 
ing his queen. He could not get the 
pope to grant the annulment, so those 
who flattered and supported him and 
particularly his Thomas 
Cromwell, gradually moved for the 
break with Rome. This was achieved 
at the end of 1534. 

Henry tried to keep England Cath- 
olic without the pope, but he failed, 
and after his death in 1547 the breakup 
of religion in England began. It was 
powerfully aided by the fact that 
Thomas Cromwell had successfully 
urged the king to dissolve the monas- 
teries and seize their wealth. But of 
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this wealth the English landed classes, 
who were everywhere the local leaders, 
received the bulk, so that it was to 
their interest to further the Reforma- 
tion, and it was this financial reason 
more than any other which worked un- 
ceasingly to drag England away from 
Catholicism. Henry’s blunder was a 
very good example of the truth that 
evil comes upon the world through 
men’s blind much more than 
through their calculation. 

The England in which Henry was 
born in 1491 was a country of about 
4 million inhabitants. Scotland was 
quite independent from it and regarded 
as a hostile country; the mountainous 
Welsh districts were not seriously gov- 
erned by England, they were almost 
independent; so was Ireland, except for 
a rather narrow belt on the east coast 
with Dublin as its chief town. This 
England was only one of a number of 
European provinces of Christendom, so 
to speak, united in religion under the 
pope. The various Christian princes 
and free towns and commonwealths, 
though regarding themselves as inde- 
pendent one from the other, all felt 
themselves to be bound up in one great 
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Catholic commonwealth. 

Of these various powers in Christen- 
dom the French kingdom was the 
largest; Spain had recently been united 
by the marriage of the king of Aragon, 
Ferdinand, with the heiress of the 
kingdom of Castile, Isabella; Italy was 
broken up into a great number of city 
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republics and local sovereignties of 
which the Papal States, lying across 
the middle of the country, were the 
most important unit. Germany also 
was broken up into a great number 
of nearly independent lordships and 
cities, but over all of them was the 
emperor, who also had for his private 
kingdom Austria and the lands round 
about it. 

There was a permanent rivalry be- 
tween France and the German States; 
and the way in which England (though 
a much smaller country) could play 
upon this rivalry had a great deal to 
do with her importance. In numbers 
and wealth England was then only 
about one-fifth of France or of the 
German States, but she was defended 
by the sea (except on the northern 
Scottish border), was prosperous, and 
it made a great deal of difference to 
each of the rivals which side she took. 

This England into which Henry 
VIII was born was agricultural; most 
of the towns were only market towns 
dependent upon the custom of the vil- 
lages round about; there was only one 
really large city, London, with about 
150,000 people. Norwich, the capital 
of the woolen industry, came next; and 
Bristol had a certain importance; but 
the great mass of Englishmen lived in 
the villages and by tilling the soil. It 
is important to remember this when- 
ever one reads about the Reformation 
in England, because that movement 
was strongest in London and at first 
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had hardly any hold in the countrysides. 


It was a foreign thing coming in 
through the seaports, of which London 
was the greatest. If we remember this 
we can understand the apparent para- 
dox that while foreign ambassadors and 
other observers living in London speak 
of the growth of the Reformation the 
nation as a whole detested it and rose 
in rebellion against it. 

The king was everything. The po- 
litical mood of men in those times took 
it for granted that one man ought to 
act and be responsible for the com- 
munity, and this one man not elected 
but possessing the throne of right by in- 
heritance. The king was all-powerful, 
except, of course, that the Church was 
independent, and also that men were 
governed in those days by long-estab- 
lished custom which was the moral 
basis of law and which the king was 
supposed to support rather than to 
change. Parliaments were summoned 
from time to time to sit for a few 
weeks, but at irregular and often very 
long intervals; there was no idea of 
their governing but only of their being 
consulted to see whether extra money 
could not be provided for the king in 
times of crisis, for normally the king 
had to run the country on his own 
private income, which was, of course, 
enormous, Taxes as a permanent insti- 
tution did not exist; they were levied 
only when there was some immediate 
and abnormal necessity for finding 
money for the government, usually to 


defray the expenses of waging war. 

Moreover, the family into which 
Henry was born had only just acquired 
the kingship of England, and they 
were felt not only to be newcomers 
but (by many people) unlawfully pos- 
sessed of power. The ancient kingship 
of England had been in the hands of 
the Plantagenet family for hundreds of 
years. In the century before Henry was 
born the members of this royal family 
had quarreled, the rightful king had 
been ousted and put to death by his 
cousin, and then there had been a re- 
action against the descendants of this 
usurping branch, and civil wars had 
followed between the various parts of 
the Plantagenet family for two genera- 
tions; but still the Plantagenets were 
the reigning family, and everybody re- 
garded them as the only true royal 
blood with a right to govern. 

It happened, about one long lifetime 
before Henry VIII was born, that the 
widow of one of the Plantagenet kings, 
a French princess, had secretly taken a 
lover of low birth, a Welshman em- 
ployed about the palace, called Tydder, 
or Tudor (his obscure, outlandish name 
was spelled and pronounced in various 
ways). Whether she was ever married 
to him we do not know, but probably 
she was not. However, her children 
by him, and especially the eldest boy, 
Edmund, was playmate to her own 
legitimate child by the late Plantagenet 
king, her husband. And that child, of 
course, became later the king of Eng- 
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land under the Plantagenet title of 
Henry VI. He showed great favor to 
his little baseborn and probably illegiti- 
mate half brother, Edmund, and mar- 
ried him to a lady who was of Plan- 
tagenet blood though also, a couple of 
generations back, illegitimate. 

These two, Edmund Tudor and his 
wife, had a boy called Henry, and this 
Henry Tudor, in the turmoil of the 
civil wars, became leader of one of the 
parties. He claimed the throne under 
the most shadowy rights, came over 
with a small army of Frenchmen to 
England from France where he had 
taken refuge, was supported by a good 
many of the nobility who hated the 
last Plantagenet king, Richard III, and 
with their help won the battle of Bos- 
worth, where this last Plantagenet king, 
Richard III, was killed. 

Henry Tudor then took the throne 
of England and started a new dynasty 
under the title of Henry VII. As he 
had hardly any claim, he strengthened 
his position by marrying the heiress of 
the Plantagenets. She was the niece 
of the last king (who had no children) 
and the daughter of the last king’s 
brother, Edward IV. 

All this happened in 1485, only six 
years before Henry VIII was born, so 
we see of what a new and unstable 
royal family that child came. 

Henry VII, the first Tudor king, and 
his wife had two sons as well as daugh- 
ters. The eldest son was called Arthur, 
and the second, Henry (who became 
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Henry VIII). Arthur was some years 
older than Henry and was the heir. In 
these two sons mixed two very different 
kinds of blood. The queen, their moth- 
er, being the daughter of Edward IV 
(the handsomest man of his time) and 
her beautiful mother, being of the fine 
Woodville family, handed on _ the 
strong physique, good health and vigor 
of these families. On the Tudor side 
the blood was bad. Henry VII himself 
was frail and often ailing; he had been 
born too early in his mother’s life and 
his mother’s family was not remarkable 
for health either. This double strain in 
the children of the Tudors accounts for 
a great deal. 

Henry VII negotiated a marriage be- 
tween his heir, young Prince Arthur, 
and the daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the monarchs of Spain. She is 
known to history as Catherine of Ara- 
gon. They were only children of 15 
at the time of their nominal marriage, 
which was celebrated thus early (as 
royal marriages often were) in order to 
clinch an alliance; but Prince Arthur 
died immediately after the marriage, 
and we can be certain that it was never 
consummated. The poor young child, 
Catherine, nominally widow of the last 
heir, was kept on at the English court 
and a betrothal was arranged between 
her and her little brother-in-law Henry. 

Betrothals in those days, and espe- 
cially in that rank, were a very solemn 
affair, almost as binding as a marriage, 
and though the actual marriage could 
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only take place when Henry should be 
grown up, yet even for the betrothal 


it was necessary to get a dispensation 
from the pope of the day, Julius II, 
because Catherine had been (nominally 
at least) the wife of the boy’s brother. 
It was a disputed point among theo- 
logians whether the pope could or 
could not give a dispensation for mar- 
riage with a deceased brother’s wife; 
morally, of course, it did not matter in 
this case because the marriage between 
young Prince Arthur and Catherine 
had only been a nominal one, but the 
point was to prove of enormous im- 
portance in the future. 

Young Henry being thus left sole 
heir to the throne, his father died in 
the spring of 1509 some months before 
the boy reached his 18th birthday. He 
duly succeeded under the title of Henry 
VIII, was crowned, and proceeded to 
marry at once this sister-in-law of his, 
Catherine, older than himself by nearly 
six years. They were at first very happy 
together; the young king was popular, 
his wife had an excellent influence over 
him, and everything went well. 

Henry’s leading characteristic was an 
inability to withstand impulse; he was 
passionate for having his own way, 
which is almost the opposite of having 
strength of will. He was easily dom- 
inated, always being managed by one 
person or another in succession, but not 
bullied or directly controlled. 

It is exceedingly important to under- 
stand this chief point about him be- 
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cause a misjudgment of it has warped 
much the greater part of historical ap- 
preciation upon him. Because he was 
a big man who had fits of rage and 
was exaggeratedly eager to follow ap- 
petite and whim he has been given the 
false appearance of a powerful figure. 
Power he had, but it was only the po- 
litical power which the mood of the 
time gave to whoever might be mon- 
arch. He had no personal power of 
character. He did not control others by 
their respect for his tenacity, still less 
by any feeling that he was wise and 
just and still less by any feeling that 
he was of strong fiber. 

On the contrary, all those who man- 
aged him, one after the other, except 
his wife, despised him, and soon came 
to carry on as though they could do 
what they liked on condition that they 
flattered him. They managed public 
affairs while he followed his appetites 
or private interests. That was true of 
the whole series of those who “ran” 
him: Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Thomas 
Cromwell and, at the end, his brother- 
in-law, Seymour. The only exception 
was that admirable wife of his who, 
through the simplicity of her character 
and her strong affection as well as from 
her sense of duty, treated him with 
respect. But her influence over him 
was, perhaps on that very account, soon 
lost. 

As might be expected with a nature 
like his, Henry revolted against each 
manager one after the other. He fele 
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he was being “run” by each in turn, 
grew peevish about it and, in a fit of 
passion, would get rid of them. Get- 
ting rid of them often meant, under 
the despotic conditions of that day, 
putting them to death. That is how he 
suddenly broke with Wolsey, Anne 
Boleyn and Thomas Cromwell. 

He excelled during all the early part 
of his life in physical exercises; he was 
a first-rate rider, a good wrestler, a 
good shot, and until disease had quite 
wrecked his physique he could endure 
a good deal of fatigue. He was a big, 
red-headed, broad-faced man with a 
sparse beard, somewhat pale eyes set 
far apart in a face at first ruddy, later 
rather pasty. He had an exaggerated 
fear of death and, what was inexcus- 
able in a king of his generation, he 
would never risk his body in battle. 
He was terrified of epidemics, which 
were frequent in the crowded, ill-drain- 
ed towns of that epoch, and he took 
precautions, often absurd, to avoid any 
chance of infection. There were mo- 
ments when the fear of death was a 
positive monomania with him. 

He was exceedingly intelligent, and 
well trained in theology, to which he 
had first been directed when, as a boy, 
it was not thought that he would ever 
be king and he was destined by his 
father to become ultimately archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was also well read, 
could speak several foreign languages, 
and could speak and even think in 
French, as was the custom in the bet- 
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ter-instructed upper class of his time in 
all western countries and especially in 
England. It must be remembered that 
within 100 years of his birth the Eng- 
lish upper class spoke French only; 
English had only recently become the 
common tongue. 

But though he was intelligent, in the 
sense of being able to follow a logical 
process clearly or to draw up a con- 
secutive plan or to analyze intellectual 
propositions such as are presented by 
theological or political discussion, he 
was a bad judge of men. He could see 
indeed well enough that this man or 
that was working hard and producing 
results, but he blundered badly when- 
ever he tried to frame a foreign policy 
for himself; also, he was very hesitant, 
perhaps because he half consciously 
recognized his incompetence in dealing 
with complicated situations. 

It was Wolsey who conducted his 
early foreign policy entirely; Cromwell 
who later worked his breach with 
Rome; Seymour who, at the end of his 
life, determined what sort of will he 
should have and how the succession to 
his throne should be arranged. He was 
emotional after a fashion, and especially 
sensitive to music; he was even a good 
practical musician himself and some- 
thing of a poet and he composed a few 
songs which are not without merit, as 
well as other set pieces of harmony, 
notably two Masses to which are given 
his name but which are perhaps from 
his own hand. 
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He was very vain: of his looks, and 
of his athletics in early life; exceedingly 
touchy about his dignity and his maj- 
esty as a king. His feelings were here 
in comic contrast with the way in 
which he was always being got the 
better of by other people, until the 
moment when the regular explosion 
against their control arrived. It was 
this vanity which made him fall a vic- 
tim to more than one woman, but it 
also prevented his being completely in- 
fatuated by them save in the one case 
of Anne Boleyn. 

Just as he was certainly not really 
strong, so he was not really industrious 
in the sense of troubling himself to 
master a subject or a policy by con- 
centrated application. He could never 
force himself to do things, he was too 
much the slave of appetite and caprice 
for that. Yet one may call him in- 
dustrious in the more superficial sense 
of the word, of getting through 
“agenda” and attending to what was 
put before him as a monarch. There 
is a vast mass of papers, many drawn 
up with his own hand, a great deal of 
annotation of documents with which 
he had to deal, which prove this quality 
in him. One cannot use for him the 
word /azy. He did not simply leave 
all work to other people and forget it 
in amusements, but he had not in this 
any more than in other matters that 
control of himself, that grasp over his 
own activities, that power of compel- 
ling himself to do what he felt to be 


tedious, which is the mark of true in- 
dustry. 

We must specially insist upon the 
effect which time and disease had upon 
his character. At some date which we 
cannot exactly determine but certainly 
early in his life, probably well before 
his 24th year, he contracted syphilis. 
Thenceforward he gradually became a 
man deteriorating more and more in 
body and mind; he long retained his 
physical activity and to the end his 
mental activity, but he was more warp- 
ed on the spiritual side until at last he 
became something of a monster, callous 
to the sufferings of others and capable 
of almost any cruelty. On the physical 
side his health went all to pieces, espe- 
cially towards the end. For years the 
symptom of his troubles was a running 
ulcer in the leg, and for the last quarter 
of his reign he had become so huge, 
unwieldly and corrupt in person that 
he could hardly move. In the final 
years, though he was only a little over 
50, he had to be trundled about and 
his enormous bulk lifted in and out of 
a chair. At last he could not even sign 
his name; it had to be done for him. 
But even to the very end he retained 
that sort of energy which takes its 
expression in violence. 

Having very little power of self-re- 
straint, he never seemed to have under- 
stood when this lack of control passed 
the bounds of common decency. Thus 
he would cry absurdly, almost like a 
child, especially when he was in a fit 
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of passion or when he felt he had been 
made ridiculous. 

Two last things must be mentioned 
about him, the first of which is very 
generally appreciated, the second of 
which is too often forgotten. The first 
is that his extreme selfishness, which 
grew upon him with the years, prob- 
ably passed at last the boundary of san- 
ity, and this showed itself especially in 
the horrible acts of cruelty in the last 
There had been 
plenty of cruelty in him when his char- 
acter first began to deteriorate after 
Catherine lost her influence over him 
and after his disease had begun to 
work; but there were other political or 
personal reasons for it. Later it was 


part of his career. 


often merely wanton and he would 
express, in the orders he gave, a sort 
of hellish savagery and greed of suf- 
fering; would gloat over the agonies of 
his victims, such as those of the un- 
fortunate Friar Forest whom he had 
roasted over a slow fire, and he mixed 
up horrors of this sort with the idea 
of grandeur. He seemed to think that 
they enhanced his stature in the eyes 
of his contemporaries and subjects. He 
came at last to rule by terror; his sud- 
den changes and his violent laws and 
edicts certainly showed a crazy lack of 
balance. 

But the second characteristic, most 
incongruous with such a character but 
undoubtedly present, was a strong at- 
tachment to the religious traditions in 


which he had been brought up. This 
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was the only fixed thing in him ap- 
proaching a principle. He destroyed or 
allowed to be destroyed the monastic 
institutions, which are the bulwark of 
the Church; he quarreled and broke 
with the papacy, which is the principle 
of unity in the Church (though in his 
time a principle confused and often 
debated); but he did have a fixed emo- 
tional attachment to the practices of the 
faith, and he never got out of what 
may be called the atmosphere of these 
practices. He had a constant devotion 
to the Sacrament of the Altar and no 
little of his severity appeared in his 
treatment of anyone who denied the 
Real Presence. He insisted on the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, on the maintenance 
of the full ritual in the liturgy and all 
ecclesiastical discipline under the epis- 
copacy, which he formally maintained. 

This side of him is certainly strange 
to our modern eyes, but it is not so 
dificult to understand if we put our- 
selves in the position of his office and 
his time. He was sincere in these feel- 
ings, but his sincerity was reinforced 
by his vanity and by his constant in- 
sistence upon his political power. He 
thought of heresy under its aspect of 
rebellion, he disliked its variety and its 
anarchic quality because he lived by 
centralized despotism which he had in- 
herited as a 16th-century king, and that 
very emotionalism which led him to 
his excesses of all kinds was capable of 
reinforcing him in those personal hab- 
its of worship which did not clash with 
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the political objects he had in mind. 

There, as it seems to me, is the 
outline of the man. If the evil powers 
had had to make their instrument, as- 
signing to it the right proportions of 
violence and weakness, incomprehen- 
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sion, passion and the rest, they could 
hardly have framed a tool more service- 
able to their hands than that which 
did, without full intention, effect the 
main tragedy in the modern history of 
Europe. 


i} 
Hilaire Belloc 


Joseph Hilaire Belloc, author of the foregoing article, was born in 1870 of a 
French father, English mother. Educated Oratory School, Edgbaston, County of 
Warwick, Spent his term of military service as driver in the French artillery. Then 
Baliol College, Oxford; the writer’s trade; member of the 1906 English Liberal 
Parliament. These two experiences, military and political, color all his writing. 
He never forgets how the two machines work. French in his stocky build; 
Roman in the cast of his features. Mixed mental make-up. Latin straight think- 
ing, plus those imaginative flights (daring yet disciplined) that the French excel 
at, plus an English passion for the country and the sea. 


No man digests heavier intellectual meals with less effort. Stands apart as 
a writer of classic and distinguished prose. “Conveys exactly what he wants 
to convey with uncanny directness.” Intellectually, there are many Bellocs. They 
inhabit many countries of the mind. You may pick out the military historian, 
the economist, the authority on medieval roads and bridges, the religious polemist, 
the man who handles aptly difficult kinds of verse forms. Note also this: though 
tach unit in this company of Bellocs wears a different dress, all speak the same 
tongue. All wither their foes in the same cultured and devastating English. 


Three qualities stand out in his'writings: his mental vigor, his logical mind, 
his sense of religion. And I would ask you particularly to note that they are 
the three qualities most lacking in our literature today. 


To read Belloc is to take a mental tonic. In a world that is disillusioned 
and cynical, he keeps a relish for life. He is logical in an age of mental con- 
fusion, and convinced where his neighbors doubt. The robustness that pulses 
through those taut workmanlike sentences of his refreshes the jaded mind. 

Robert B. Littleton in the Franciscan (Sept. 38). 





Peacock’s Crossroads 


By HUGO HAHN, C.SS.R. 


Light attracts 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


Rolling along the fine open roads we were at last speaking to Mr. X and 


of North Carolina, after our long trek 
from Boston to Charlotte, we were ac- 
tually started on our work. The Re- 
demptorist motor chapel hummed along 
the highway heading for the eastern 
part of the state. 

After driving about six hours we 
rolled into Newton Grove. Here we 
were received with open arms by our 
fellow Redemptorists. We asked the 
fathers to suggest a good place for the 
first stand of the motor chapel. One 
jokingly suggested Peacock’s Cross- 


roads, Right then and there we decided 


on Peacock’s Crossroads. When the 
superior of Newton Grove heard of our 
decision he was doubtful. 

Peacock’s Crossroads is just a gas 
station. “Five gallons of gas, mister,” 
I said, as we pulled up in front of the 
gas station. 

“Yes, suh,” said the attendant. 

“Who owns that piece of land over 
there?” 

“I don’t know, suh.” There was a 
loud noise as an ancient car drove into 
the station. 

“Ah reckon here is the boss,” said the 
attendant. 

After repeating my questions I found 
out that the land in question was owned 
by a certain Mr. X. After some trouble 


his wife. They were typical farmers; 
good folks but very suspicious. In spite 
of Father Renehan’s eloquence and my 
own persuasion, we saw that Mr. X 
was not impressed. 

“If any one can help you, it will be 
Mr. Enoch,” said one of the priests 
from Newton Grove, who had come 
down with us. So once more we 
prowled around dirt roads and at last 
located Mr. Enoch, working in the field 
with his help. Barefooted and in sweat- 
stained overalls, Mr. Enoch excused 
himself and went into the house to put 
on his shoes. When he heard that we 
wanted to get permission to use a piece 
of ground for three nights on which to 
hold Catholic services from our trailer 
chapel, he became enthusiastic. Leaving 
his work, he came with us to Peacock’s 
Crossroads and showed us the place he 
had in mind. It was ideally located on 
one of the corners of the intersection. 
That evening Mr. Enoch with a crew 
of his helpers cleared the land of under- 
brush and leveled off the ground. 

Early Friday afternoon we rolled in- 
to Peacock’s Crossroads with the motor 
chapel. By this time, our coming was 
known for miles around, Father Rene- 
han had done a good publicity job. He 
had 300 circulars printed telling of the 
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Catholic services at Peacock’s Cross- 
roads, The local mailman delivered one 
of these to each farmhouse in the vicin- 
ity. We had been warned that probably 
the whole lot of circulars would be 
dumped into the fields, but happily this 
was not the case. 

After getting over a three-foot ditch 
between the road and the field, we 
stripped for action. In khaki pants and 
shirt sleeves we went about setting up 
the trailer. Across the road at the gas 
station the farmers and idlers watched 
curiously, This was the first time that 
many of them had seen a priest. I 
asked the gas-station owner if he would 
let us plug in on his current, assuring 
him that we would pay him. 

“IT reckon it’s O.K.,” he said. 

Silently the audience watched us. 
Father Renehan and I dragged over a 
heavy 30-foot ladder made out of hewn 
timber and got it up against a shaky 
pole, 

Here one of the more solicitous farm- 
ers said, “I reckon that’s a lineman’s 
job, preacher.” 

“Well, brother,” I said, “you just 
catch me when I fall,” and up I went 
with our power line. After much sweat- 
ing, I had the wire cut in. Then we 
had to set up and connect the movie 


machine, put the movie curtain in 
place, get the microphones adjusted and 
take care of many other details. As it 
Was getting late, I asked Father Rene- 
han to get supper. All along the coast 
from Boston to Charlotte, he had 


been boasting to me of his skill as a 
cook, 

“O. K.,” he said cheerfully, “I'll get 
the supper while you finish.” When we 
sat down to eat, the “chef” proudly 
pointed to a can of fruit salad and three 
bottles of soda water. 

At 7:30 p. M. we started our musical 
program. With the aid of an electric 
phonograph and an excellent amplify- 
ing system, the beautiful music of the 
Catholic Church drifted through the 
North Carolina woods. Between times 
we played some stirring Sousa marches. 

While Father Renehan was in the 
trailer reviewing his talk for the eve- 
ning, I went over to the gas station and 
asked if they had any empty soda-water 
cases. I carried over about ten of these, 
and soon, with some planks on top of 
them, our open-air church was com- 
plete, even to the benches. People were 
beginning to arrive. Mr. Enoch, the 
militant Catholic and a man highly re- 
spected by the folks down there, roared 
into the lot with his truck loaded with 
people he had gathered in the back 
country. Cars of every description, 
many of rare vintage, chugged into the 
lot. The people were shy. Silently they 
listened to the music, sitting in their 
cars or standing in little groups. It was 
now eight o'clock, so Father and I 
changed to the familiar garb of the 
priest. Going among the people, we in- 
formally invited them to take seats. 
Slowly they responded, and soon all the 
plank seats were taken. The rest stood 
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or sat on the ground about the platform 
of the trailer. To our delight and sur- 
prise there were over 100 present. We 
had been told that we would be lucky 
if we got 25, 

Father Renehan opened the meeting 
with a ten-minute Bible reading. Then 
he gave a talk, The Catholic Church is 
the True Church. Throughout the 45- 
minute address, the people listened 
with the greatest attention and interest. 
It was hot and Father Renehan was 
drenched with perspiration. 

After his talk Father Renehan left 
the trailer platform with a microphone 
to get questions from the crowd. I took 
my place at the trailer-platform micro- 
phone to answer questions. They were 
blunt and to the point. Some were 
amusing, such as the inquiry for the 
name of Cain’s wife. Others were: 
“Why do priests wear their collars 
backwards?” “Why are nuns locked 
up in convents? It is an insult to 
American womanhood.” “Why don’t 
priests marry?” These and many others 
showed the interest of the people, but 
betrayed a woeful ignorance of the 
Church. 

When we finished the questions we 
turned off all the lights and started the 
movies. First we showed an animated 
cartoon which brought loud laughter 
from the children as well as the grown 
folks. Then we showed a travelogue. 
This was followed by one reel of the 
first part of the Mass. With Church 


music softly playing I explained the 
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sublime act of worship. The crowd 
froze in intense interest as they fol- 
lowed the actions of the priest on the 
screen. It was late at night. We were 
in the middle of a field far out in the 
tobacco country. The only sound one 
could hear was the whir of the movie 
motor and the soft, sweet strains of 
Gounod’s Ave Maria in the back- 
ground. As I followed the priest on the 
screen and spoke of the miracle of the 
Eucharist, I myself was filled with the 
awe that held these good country folks 
spellbound at their first view of the 
Mass. 

After the movies we invited the peo- 
ple to inspect the trailer. By this time 
there was a noticeable change in their 
attitude. They came in eagerly, asked 
many questions, and were generous in 
their praise of our equipment. Finally, 
about 11:30, we told them that we were 
going to close up for the night; we had 
been working at top speed from noon 
that day. We were warm and tired and 
I could still taste our sumptuous sup- 
per. When we had everything safely 
packed away we closed all the win- 
dows, and I sprayed the trailer. There 
were thousands of bugs of every shape 
and size. Even while we were speaking 
they would fly into our mouths and our 
words were punctuated with strange 
spitting sounds that were picked up 
and transmitted by our sensitive mi- 
crophone. 

The next evening we had a larger 
crowd. Over 300 were present. On the 
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last night we had the astonishing at- 
tendance of over 500 people. Remem- 
ber, this was just a crossroads far out 
in the country and many of these good 
folks came from many miles away. 
When we first got there the men had 
been distant and suspicious. Now there 
was a neighborly spirit manifested by 
all. They brought us all kinds of vege- 
tables, and one brought us two live 
chickens in a burlap bag. We grate- 
fully stowed them underneath the 
trailer, and only when our live poultry 
started to protest did we realize that 
we had a problem. 

When it came time to break camp 
there were 10 or 15 men on hand who 
would not so much as allow us to lift 
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a hammer. I saw them getting the lad- 
der ready for disconnecting our power 
lines, I was worried. Telling them that 
it might be dangerous, I offered to 
climb the ladder. 

“No, suh,” they said. “You jest let 
Jedge do it. He is right smart about 
electricity.” So “Jedge,” middle-aged 
and bronzed, climbed the pole, and did 
a good job. Finally, we were once more 
rolling along the deserted roads of 
North Carolina toward our next desti- 
nation. 

Christ taught the multitudes on the 
shores of a lake from a fisherman’s 
boat. If our divine Saviour were on 
earth in human form today, He would 
use a motor chapel. 


Deportment Department 


There are extravagant souls in this world who would prolong the Mass in- 
definitely with devotions, but that is not the Church’s policy, as she clearly shows 
in the liturgy. Expert devotionalists are apt to forget that when a Catholic lives 
truly after the Gospel, his whole life is a thanksgiving. True thanksgiving after 
Mass and Holy Communion is to go home and show yourself pleasanter than 
usual, kinder to husband or wife, readier to do a good turn. One hears in homes 
the expression of two attitudes from either husband or wife: 


1. “Children, be quiet this morning, not to aggravate your father: 


he has been to Communion”; 


2. “Children, you are lucky to have broken the teapot this morning. 
Mother will let you off lightly: she has been to Communion.” 


Which is the better thanksgiving? 
Canon Jackman in Holy Roodlets quoted in Orute Fratres (20 April ’41). 


[Readers are invited to submit instances of bad (or good) deportment.—Ed.] 





Sigrid Undset 


By ULLA O’BRIEN-HITCHING 


Condensed from the Irish Rosary* 


“She is not a Catholic, she is a con- 
vert.” An ignorant remark of this type 
may be heard not alone from people 
who know no better, but also from 
those of whom more might be expected. 
It is no easy thing to break with every- 
thing, losing friends and relatives, posi- 
tion or clientele, as converts often do, 
only to be looked down upon by Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike. 

It is hard enough to be a convert in 
a Catholic country, but it is twice as 
hard in Protestant Scandinavia, where 
everything Catholic is looked upon as a 
foreign disease. The outspoken bigotry 
in the North of Ireland is nothing com- 
pared to the silent horror in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, This misapprehen- 
sion these cultured, educated people 
labor under is deplorable. 

It is not that the people hate Catholi- 
cism. On the contrary, Scandinavians 
abroad love to attend Catholic services, 
much in the same spirit as they would 
go to the theater in a foreign country. 
They would never dream of question- 
ing a foreigner as to his religion, nor 
would they show distaste if they heard 
he was a Catholic; but should a fellow 
Scandinavian turn out to be a papist, 
he would be considered almost a traitor 
and a distinct menace. 

History is drilled into Scandinavian 


school children, including the parts 
various popes have played in world af- 
fairs; and in the higher classes a course 
of comparative religion is given, includ- 
ing a survey of the main pagan relig- 
ions, as well as the Church and the 
chief Protestant sects. So far, so good; 
Scandinavians are deeply tolerant of 
Catholicism as well as any other ism, 
as long as it does not come to their own 
country. 

Among the chief vehicles of propa- 
ganda against the Church in the North 
one might pin down the so-called “his- 
torical” novels as the worst offenders. 
A great number of them, dealing with 
Catholic times, have priests for villains, 
Their strange foreign-sounding names 
and creepy ways would curdle anyone's 
blood. They invariably repeat what 
their penitents tell them in confession, 
and young girls, who will not fall in 
with what their confessors (for their 
own ends) command them to do are 
thrown into a convent. From this prison 
they are eventually rescued by the hero, 
unless the sinister Pater “Hieronymus” 
or “Hologernes” has not already killed 
either or both of the lovers with the 
cruel knife that emerged out of his 
crucifix when the secret spring was 
pressed! 

It would be hard to guess the num- 


*St. Saviour’s Priory, Dominick St., Dublin, Ireland. August, 1941. 
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ber of these “historical” novels that cir- 
culate widely throughout Scandinavia 
today, and it is certainly impossible to 
calculate the harm they have caused. 
Not until Sigrid Undset published 
her two long historical novels, Kristin 
Lavransdatter and The Master of Hest- 
viken, had there been any important 
work dealing sympathetically with the 
Catholic Church in the North. Her 
books were so well written that they 
would be read no matter what they 
were sympathetic to, and it speaks for 
the broadmindedness of the Swedish 
Academy that it awarded her the Nobel 
prize for literature in spite of the fact 
that the doctrine she proclaimed was so 
alien to the modern Scandinavian mind. 


Sigrid Undset’s father was a profes- 
sor of history, and he interested her 
deeply in the past. From an early age 
she must have been familiar with the 


sagas and their heroes, with Olaf 
Tryggvasson, the converted sea rover, 
and Olaf Haraldson, Norway’s saint- 
king. 

The sagas had been the subject of 
much research, rewriting and editing 
on the part of many Scandinavian 
writers; while others, such as Esaias 
Tegnér, the Protestant Bishop of Vazis, 
wrote sagas of his own, to the delight 
of the fashionable drawing rooms. 

These Protestant writers with their 
historical learning were quite well qual- 
ified to extol the glories of the pagan 
vikings, and they did it ably and well, 
causing a not inconsiderable uplift to 


patriotic feeling in the northern lands. 

But Sigrid Undset was not content 
with dishing up the sagas once more. 
She felt that the time immediately fol- 
lowing the saga period was quite as 
interesting, if not more so, although no 
one had seen in it a fit theme for a 
novel. With northern thoroughness, 
she began to read up her subject, and 
soon found that not alone would she 
have to study history, but that she 
would have to make a deep study of 
Catholicism, if she was to give a faith- 
ful rendering of life in medieval Nor- 
way. The ancient churches, the native 
saints, the marvelous liturgy of the 
Church, the monasteries, the holy wells 
and places of pilgrimage; she had to 
make herself familiar with all these. 
And once confronted with the truth, 
she was honest enough to embrace it, 
and acknowledge to her fellow Scandi- 
navians that the Church of Rome was 
the true one. 

It is true that many, not to say most, 
of the characters in her novels commit 
sins, and she knows too much of the 
world to pretend that these people 
hated their sins at the time they were 
committing them. In fact, pages in 
some of her books are such that they 
might cause the book to be condemned, 
if taken out of their context. Many 
modern writers have had their books 
banned for less. The main moral fiber 
in her books is, however, invariably 
sound, 

When writing of life such as it is 
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lived all around us, it is impossible not 
to touch on sin, for without sin on the 
part of somebody there would be no 
complications in life, and it is on com- 
plications that the writer lives. We 
have to face facts and write of life such 
as it appears to us; but whereas many 
writers look upon sin as the chief di- 
version in life, in fact, not recognizing 
sin at all when they see it, Sigrid 
Undset with open eyes takes the Cath- 
olic view. 

Her people are human, and therefore 
liable to fall into sin, but when left to 
themselves do they revel and rejoice in 
it? Far from it. She shows us how one 
single step on the wrong path can de- 
stroy forever the peace of a person’s 
mind and mar a life which would 
otherwise have been simple and 
straightforward. 

Take the case of Kristin Lavransdat- 
ter, for instance. There was no doubt 
about it that she and Erlend loved each 
other more than anything on earth, yet 
their marriage was not a happy one, be- 
cause Kristin could never forget that 
their first-born child was begotten be- 
fore they were married. Being so much 
younger than Erlend, she thought he 
should have known better than to 
seduce her when she had already prom- 
ised to marry him. This resentment on 
her part led to silence, brooding and 
misunderstandings, finally resulting in 
Erlend’s taking up with a woman who 
proved to be his political undoing; and 
although he came back to his wife, he 


October 


was a broken man, and the memory of 
their sins turned the keys of their 
hearts, so that essentially they were 
strangers to each other until death. 

The great moral value of Sigrid 
Undset’s books lies in the fact that she 
shows us the terrible consequences of 
sin even in this world. The prospect of 
sin may appear exciting and desirable, 
or perhaps the only way out of a diff- 
cult situation; it is only in retrospect 
that its true nature is seen. 

Her historical novels were just what 
the Scandinavian people needed to 
teach them true values. No doubt 
many of them were convinced, but, 
given grace to see the truth, how were 
they to come into contact with it? 

Take Finland, for example. In the 
whole country there are only four or 
five Catholic priests, mostly foreigners, 
and not more than two or three 
churches, which leaves the inhabitants 
of thousands of square miles as far 
from a Catholic church as the Negroes 
in darkest Africa. 

The wife of a great Finnish land- 
owner once said to me, “I know that 
the Catholic Church is the right one, 
but what can I do?” 

One of my teachers, who had a beau- 
tiful picture of our Lady in her study, 
remarked to me, “I wish I had more 
time, and then I would become a Cath- 
olic.” 

A lady assistant in the municipal 
library confessed that she never at- 
tended any other religious service than 
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Mass and Benediction, but when I 
asked her why she was not a Catholic 
she said she did not know how to go 
about it. 

Kristin Lavransdatter was published 
in 1922-25, and the first volume of The 
Master of Hestviken in 1925, the year 
in which its author entered the Church. 
Earlier works include Fru Marta Oulte, 
her first novel, published in 1907, and 
Jenny (1912), which deals with the life 
of a Norwegian student in Paris and 
her unfortunate infatuation for her 
sweetheart’s father. The latter is inter- 
esting, although it does not bear com- 
parison with her subsequent novel, The 
Burning Bush, which has for its theme 
the struggles and difficulties of a con- 
vert to Catholicism in Norway of today. 

It was published in 1930, and did not 
get the same enthusiastic reception as 
her historical novels, As usual, Scandi- 
navians found it easier to reconcile 
themselves to Catholicism of the past 
than of the present. They did not, and 
it would be unfair to expect it, com- 
pletely understand the book, which pos- 
sibly could be fully grasped only by 
another convert. 

Probably a great deal of her own 
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early struggles went into the making of 
this book, Like herself, the hero is a 
well-educated person of good family, 
engaged in a commercial occupation, 
and I think one may safely assume that 
the author made the central character 
a man merely to avoid too much ap- 
parent autobiography. 

While his immediate surroundings 
are non-comprehending, scoffing, and 
sometimes hostile, Paul Selmer, his 
children and friends live their own life, 
letting their thoughts dwell on a Cath- 
olic past when Norway had saints of 
her own; hoping and praying for a 
Catholic future for their country, when 
people at last realize that they have 
only two alternatives to choose between: 
Christ and His Church on one side and 
Antichrist and his demoniac hordes on 
the other. 

But until that time comes life will 
be hard for the Catholic convert in 
Scandinavia. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that it is not the fault of the mod- 
ern Scandinavians that they are alien- 
ated from the true Church. They might 
perhaps be more than willing to em- 
brace the truth if it could be presented 
to them by their own countrymen. 


First priests: Those accompanying De Soto’s expedition in 1540. 
First Mass: By one of the foregoing, in 1540. 
First Baptism: Probably by Father Kearney, 1818-1820. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Méd-America (April °39). 





The Departure of the Padres 


By ANNE B. FISHER 
Condensed from a book* 


“If we plant corn right away it will 
be ripe before the rains come again,” 
Antonio said as he walked beside the 
oxcart. It was the spring of 1835, 
in Southern California. The young In- 
dian smiled, and reached up to press 
his bride’s hand against his own. “I 
can till and you bring water from the 
Rio Carmelo, With our hands working 
together, Loreta, we will prosper and 
show the mission padre how well we 
treat the land he has given us.” 
“Onions, too, we'll plant, and toma- 
toes for sauce like Spaniards have,” 
Loreta told him, her heart full of hap- 
piness for this warm hand in hers. 
“Father Abella is sorrowing, Antonio. 
He seems to feel that the padres will 
leave the Carmel valley and Mission 
San Carlos de Borromeo very soon.” 
The next morning, Loreta was on her 
knees for prayer beside Antonio, long 
before light came into the sky, Silently 
they ate the tortillas Father Abella had 
given them from the mission, and then 
hurried out to the little plot of land 
where Antonio was to plant corn. 
Loreta’s back ached that first day 
when it was time by the stick in the 
ground to leave for the mission and her 
work of knitting. But after a few 
weeks she no longer noticed it. 
By the time the hills turned golden, 


Golden sunset dawn 


crops at the little rancho were coming 
along well. Loreta was to have a baby 
before it was time to put the Christmas 
star over the altar at San Carlos de 
Borromeo. 

Juan was delighted. He would have 
a grandson, now! He would teach the 
grandson to fiddle, and when Juan fin- 
ished with the padre’s fiddle, it would 
go on to Loreta’s son! Padre Amores, 
who came with Padre Junipero Serra, 
had given Juan the fiddle just before he 
died. There would still be someone to 
fiddle in memory of Padre Amores at 
the mission. 

Father Abella looked a little sad 
when Loreta said he was to baptize the 
baby when it came. He even shook his 
head. “I won’t be here, Loreta. Father 
José Real, the Mexican priest, will 
christen your baby. He will be coming 
over here to the mission for Mass some- 
times,” he lowered his voice, “when 
we are gone to Branciforte on the other 
side of Monterey Bay.” 

Juan could hardly breathe. “You 
leave? All padres leave?” he asked. 
But it was a silly question. In his heart 
he knew that the new Mexican govern- 
ment, in acquiring California, had at 
last caught up with Juan O-nes-e-mo, 
mission builder. 

“Yes, before another moon we leave.” 


*Cathedral in the Sun. 1940. Carlyle House, New York City. 407 pp. $2.75. 
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The padre looked far out over the fer- 
tile fields and to the hills beyond. “The 
lands are to be divided, and stock and 
sheep and horses.” He paused a mo- 
ment and lowered his voice so that 
Juan could hardly hear. “Serra’s dream 
is fading fast, and his poor children 
will get less than half of what they 
worked so hard to earn.” He turned 
suddenly. “You will have the strong 
shoulders of Antonio to lean on, and 
tender, loving care from Loreta, so 
count your blessings, Juan, and play 
often on your fiddle to the good San 
Carlos. Let him know that at least 
Juan O-nes-e-mo has not forgotten the 
brave spirit that led him to the mission. 
And always help the other Indians who 


are less fortunate than you are.” 

“But with no padres to tell us, In- 
dians don’t know what to do,” Juan 
said. 


“Oh, that is all to be managed beau- 
tifully,” Padre Payeras cried angrily. 
“Pio Pico and Vallejo and Alvarado are 
all taking over missions, and a friend 
of theirs, José Joaquin Gémez, is com- 
missioner here! He is to manage the 
affairs for Indians at San Carlos from 
now on. The Indians and padres are 
losing the game, and the Picos and Val- 
jos and Alvarados have won. From 
poor settlers they will turn suddenly in- 
torich men. These men will keep what 
belongs to Indians until others come 
and take it away from them.” 

Juan could not think. There was such 
confusion in the days that followed. 


The Mexicans came, and ate and drank, 
and counted sheep and cattle, and di- 
vided them. Some of the best horses 
that Antonio had broken were taken, 
along with many cattle and sheep, to 
the Rancho National in Salinas valley 
to be used for loans to new settlers. 
Some cattle were to stay on mission 
range, and the rest were divided among 
Indians, who drove them away to the 
little ranches that Comisionado Gémez 
gave them, 

Juan was very sad. If Don Sober- 
anes and Castro and the other good 
Spaniards who had made a fight for 
Indians couldn’t stop this, what could 
a hundred San Carlos Indians do? 

“Here!” called a friend to Gémez 
through yellow dust that arose from 
many hoofs. “Don’t give an Indian that 
fine steer. I will take it and pay the 
mission for it!” A riata was around the 
animal in no time, and it was taken 
away from Antonio. 

“But it was given to me by the Padre 
Abella days ago,” Antonio said. “That 
steer is mine, and Loreta’s. She is a 
mission sister!” 

“Give him two skinny ones,” Gomez 
shouted to a Californian, “and let’s get 
done with this business. My throat’s as 
dry as parchment.” 

Antonio took the two skinny heifers, 
and added them to the band that Lo- 
reta watched. 

Padre Abella looked white and tired 
when he rang the bell for Angelus that 
day. Juan knew that it was the last 
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Angelus for Padres Payeras and Abella 
in San Carlos. They were to leave after 
Mass in the morning. 

The Californians washed in the 
trough and came into church. They 
gave off the feeling of a finished job, 
done to suit them, as they swaggered 
past the kneeling Indians to their places 
closer to the altar. 

Juan thought Father Abella’s voice 
had never been so tender and loving as 
it was that last Angelus. The altar was 
shining with light. And when Juan 
turned to leave the church, even the 
wooden statue of our Lady, carved by 
Juan himself, was still smiling and 
serene in her niche. But then, she could 
not see that all the corn was gone from 
mission bins, and that mission cattle 
and sheep and horses had been driven 
away today. Our Lady, being a saint 
and not interested in such things, 
would never know that there was noth- 
ing left in the compound but the great 
grinding stones too heavy to move, and 
two carts that were to carry away the 
padres and their things before sunup. 

The Comisionado and his helpers 
were anxious to be away after Vespers. 
They shook hands with the padres and 
wished them well and a pleasant jour- 
ney, then gathered up the papers, and 
swung onto their horses. 

“We will have to race a bit to be in 
Monterey in time to shine properly at 
the Cascarone ball,” the one they called 
Temerez cried. “Let’s be off.” 

Juan could see that Padre Redl, the 


October 


Mexican priest, was upset. He was to 
stay on until this new pueblo of Car- 
melo was established, and then he, too, 
would go over the hill to Monterey and 
the presidio chapel, for the two 
churches were to be united by order of 
the government. 

Antonio and Loreta and some other 
Indians who loved the padres slept that 
night in the long adobe room, with 
bars on the windows, the room that 
had sheltered Juan O-nes-e-mo for so 
many years; the home his hands had 
built. 

The next morning after Mass, there 
was great bustle around the compound. 
Loreta made tortillas for the Fathers to 
carry on their trip, and a hot stew in 
the pot of hollowed-out stone, stew that 
would keep hot for hours. Antonio 
was going over the oxcart. There was 
nothing an old man could do. 

Juan went into the sleeping room 
and brought out two pairs of sandals 
he had made for the padres, sandals 
cut from the strongest and best leather 
in the whole cowhide. He found Padre 
Abella writing last entries in his brown 
book. The priest was delighted with 
the parting gift. They looked so out of 
place, so new, peeping from under the 
patched and faded habit the padre wore. 

Finding Padre Payeras was hard. No 
one had seen him. No one knew where 
he was, not even Padre Abella. Juan 
came upon him in the orchard. He was 
standing alone, looking hard at the 
gnarled old pear trees. His hand rub- 
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bed the bark lovingly. Juan stood quiet- 
ly a moment. But the padre was used 
to the silent feet of Indians, for he 
looked up and his face was very pale. 

“Poor old trees. They have seen 
many padres come and go, Juan. They 
have seen revolts and thievery and 
pirates, and dry years and wet, and 
still they go on, growing and giving 
forth their fruit.” He smiled. “There is 
a great lesson in these twisted branches, 
Juan, a lesson for missionaries to take 
away with them.” 

Quick as a flash, Juan was cutting 
switches of pear. “You take them with 
you, padre,” he said. “Father Lasuén 
brought these trees in switches like 
Juan gives you. Borica was governor 


then, and Juan helped to plant them. 
Long, long ago, when Juan was a young 


” 


man. 


“Are the trees as old as that, Juan?” 
Payeras cried. He counted with his 
lips. “Why, that was 40 years ago, in 
1795!” 

Juan didn’t know years. “They were 
only just planted when the prisoners 
landed.” He nodded toward the sea. 
“Ten men and a woman from a ship. 
They came from a long way called 
Botany Bay, and Captain Dorr brought 
them. There was trouble.” He caught 
himself up. “Old ones like Juan think 
about what is gone and forgotten now.” 
He held out the new sandals to Payeras. 
“Put them on so that you will walk 
away from the mission with Juan’s 
good thoughts on your feet,” he smiled. 
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Padre Payeras laid down the bundle 
of pear switches and took off the old 
sandals and then slipped his toes into 
the new ones. With a quick toss, he 
threw the old ones away, far down into 
the orchard. 

“Off with the old, Juan, and on with 
the new!” Resolutely he picked up the 
branches and walked toward the mis- 
sion. Juan saw that Payeras’ eyes were 
very bright. 

“What have you?” Father Abella 
cried, 

“Pear branches, to start new trees,” 
was all Padre Payeras said as he care- 
fully tucked them into the cart. 

“Juan will travel to the top of the 
hill with you,” the old man cried, “and 
play chants all the way on Padre 
Amores’ fiddle. 

Payeras shook his head. “You are 
too old, Juan. It will only tire you.” 

Loreta came up to them. “Let him 
go,” she said quietly to the padres. “It 
is the only way he knows to show his 
gratitude.” She turned to Juan. “I will 
take you in the oxcart, so that all your 
strength will go into the fiddle music.” 

The three carts pulled out of the 
mission compound. Juan saw Padre 
Payeras, and Abella, too, give a blessing 
to the little group of Indians by the 
gate. The padres didn’t look back after 
that. 

Juan played the bird calls he loved, 
and then the chants, He saved for the 
very top of the hill, that was high and 
nearest the saints, the sweet chant that 
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was only for Padre Amores in heaven. 

And as he played, Juan found that 
Padre Amores was telling him about 
his nugget. When the carts stopped on 
the hilltop to rest, Juan took from the 
belt of his pantaloons the bit of cloth 
that held the gold. Carefully he un- 
wrapped the precious gift, then, with 
stiff joints complaining, he got out 
of the cart and walked over to where 
Padre Payeras was soaping the wheels. 
He waited patiently until the padre had 
finished, and then touched his sleeve. 

“Padre Amores in heaven tells Juan 


Flights of Fancy 


A girl, fiancially embarrassed.— 
Catherine Cory. 

Her is a snub-deb.—M. 
Eleanor Fennessy. 

Two hundred pounds of af-flab- 
bility —J. Shepherd, S.J. 

Irrevocable as a pulled tooth.— 
Sister Mary Matthew. 

Factions speak louder than herds. 
—Edward Dowling, S.J. 

She wore her dresses a generation 
too long.—M. Eleanor Fennessy. 

Little bursts of happiness began 
exploding in her heart.—Stewart 
Beach. 

Kissed her with the ardor and 
grace of a two-month-old pup.— 


sister 


Sinclair Lewis. 


to give you this nugget that Sefiorita 
Guadalupe Boronda gave Juan long 
ago.” He dropped the bit of gold into 
the padre’s hand. 

Payeras looked at the nugget, and 
then nodded his head. “Yes, Juan, 
Padre Amores asks me to bless it for 
the grandchild of Juan O-nes-e-mo, 
mission builder.” The padre’s lips 
moved in prayer, and then he put the 
gold back into Juan’s rough hand. 

The sun shone suddenly from behind 
the mountains, and the padres rode 
down toward Monterey. 


Coquettiquette.—Sister M. Ana- 
cletus. 

His absence lay scattered every- 
where.—Frederic Prokosch. 

He came from the shady side of 
the family tree-—Dick Moran. 

The girls were all like teacups— 
fragile and empty. — LeGarde 
Doughty. 

She approached my bed in the 
accepted bier-side manner.—Sister 
Mary Matthew. 

Some girls go to college to pur- 
sue learning; others, to learn pur- 
suing.— Woodmen of the World. 

She had once been the beauty of 
the three sisters, but that was 75 
pounds ago.—Louise Andrews Kent. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. ] 





Fossil poetry 


In Webster's Unabridged, the 
chief distraction is the derivation of the 
word; in Chinese dictionaries, the dan- 
ger lies in the multitudinous meanings 
of a word and the arresting poetry in 
every one of them. This might be 
thought an imperfection in a language; 
but the purpose of words is to convey a 
vivid image, and poetry is the language 
of the seer. English, by comparison, is 
a pure memory feat, as the word in 
itself so often conveys no meaning ex- 
cept to the lexicographer. One example 
must suffice: none but a good Latinist 
could reconstruct the picture of a “bach- 
elor” as “a young soldier too poor to 
have retainers,” so the word in English 
is no aid to the reader; in Chinese, 
however, the two characters used sig- 
nify “a solitary leaf on the family tree,” 
which defines the poor creature nicely 
in a country of ancestor worship, 

The primary aim of words is to clar- 
ify an image, yet what boy of school 
age in America can make anything out 
of the military terms so abundant in 
the press these days? In Chinese the 
words mean something to the mere 
civilian: a corporal is the “tent chief”; 
a captain is “head of 100 men”; a major 
is the “connecting chief”; a colonel is 
the “camp chief”; and a general is the 
“master” or “model chief.” There is 
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By FRANCIS X. FORD 
Condensed from the Field Afar* 


quite a psychological value in this lat- 
ter term: anyone who can go through 
life bearing the title of “the model” has 
a lot to live up to. Of course “general” 
in English has poetic kinship to “gen- 
uine” and “family,” but only a linguist 
would revert to it. 

The poetry in Chinese words is pres- 
ent almost always. An American boy 
learns that Washington is the capital of 
his country and that capital punishment 
is meted to malefactors; a Chinese boy 
speaks of his capital as “the eminence 
linked to the people.” Chesterton men- 
tions the affinity between “police” and 
“politeness,” yet to the average man 
both words convey no notion of their 
origin; but the Chinese term their po- 
lice “the people’s soldiers,” and they 
call a soldier “the brave.” While it is 
true with English-speaking people that 
such origin of words is rarely, if ever, 
averted to, the opposite is the case with 
the Chinese; the latter delight in play- 
ing on the derivation of words. My 
name, for instance, in Chinese is “Hap- 


” and every possible 


piness and Virtue, 
occasion of festivity, whether holiday 
or holyday, begets some expression of 
greeting that joins happiness and virtue 
to the celebration. 

It is a pity that in English our saints’ 
names have lost their primary meaning. 


September, 1941. 
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Were we conscious always of the mean- 
ing of our names, they would in many 
instances present a goal to aim at and 
lead us to cultivate at least the natural 
virtues: John (the gift of God) or Aus- 
tin (reverence) would have an added 
message for us. In China all names are 
chosen with that end in view, and 
though the end attained by pagans is 
merely picturesque in some cases, it is 
surprising how frequently the virtues 
are drawn upon. It sounds at first a 
bit pretentious to call your houseboy 
“Clear Justice,” but it is no more out- 
landish than “Milton” or “Hercules,” 
and the words in Chinese are sonorous, 

This use of a living terminology, of 
vivid current speech couched in poetic 
form, is seen to advantage in our Chi- 
nese catechism. Catechisms have to be 
theologically sound, even at the sacri- 
fice of style or simplicity, and at first 
blush it would seem that poetic Chinese 
would present insuperable difficulties. 
As a matter of fact, the pioneer mis- 
sioners solved the problem much bet- 
ter than did our western theologians: 
the former avoided Latinisms and they 
translated ideas into current language. 
They were helped in this, no doubt, by 
the fact that the literary language in 
Chinese is already fixed, while the Eng- 
lish language is more fluid; but at all 
events it was a happy choice that en- 
ables even a pagan Chinese to grasp the 
meaning of our religious terms with 
less need of explanation than might 
easily have happened. “The holy ac- 


tion” signifies more to a pagan Chinese 
than does the word “sacrament” to an 
American of no literary pretensions; 
“Firm Encouragement” means more to 
a boy than “Confirmation”; and “The 
Last Applying of Oil” is clearer than 
“Extreme Unction.” “To harbor the 
harborless” is translated, “To welcome 
the stranger,” and is immediately self- 
evident in Chinese. 

A mere reading of the Chinese cate- 
chism is refreshing even to the mis- 
sioner who realizes with something of 
a jolt that “Chief of Religion” is an 
accurate term for the Pope, and that 
“the founding companions” of our 
Lord describes more clearly the apos- 
tles than does the Greek word. It would 
do everyone good occasionally to restate 
religious terms in non-technical lan- 
guage, that the vigor of the ideas might 
be brought home to us anew. The need 
of studying the Chinese text does that 
for the missioner, and he sees that 
“grace” means a benefit, and “virtue” 
is related to conduct, and by using such 
synonyms he avoids routine usage. 

The missioner is especially refreshed 
by the poetry inherent in the Chinese 
language, for this makes for picturesque 
speech. If the virility of a tongue is 
gauged by the clarity of its common, 
current terms that still retain the cul- 
tured elements of their original mean- 
ing and express ideas in striking meta- 
phors, then Chinese is indeed a living 
language, capable of absorbing bemud- 
dled terms from western languages. 





The City of St. Jude 


“lam black but beautiful” 


As editor of the Sign, Father Har- 
old Purcell read a great deal about the 
needs of the Negro in the South. After 
an intense study of conditions affecting 
Negroes in communities throughout 
the southern states, he decided that the 
need, both spiritual and material, of 
the Negroes of Montgomery, Ala., was 
the greatest. Most of the colored neigh- 
borhoods in Alabama’s capital were 
overcrowded, the majority of the ten- 
ants being workers who received the 
lowest possible wages. There was no 


city hospital nor clinic for Negroes and, 
human nature being what it is, the 
Negroes fared ill in mixed institutions. 

In 1934, the priest rented a small 
frame house at Holt and Mill Sts. This 
frame structure housed a chapel with 


an improvised altar, an office and a dis- 
pensary. Quietly, Father Purcell went 
about the business of ministering to the 
Negroes and preaching the Word of 
God. At the same time he was, in vari- 
ous ways, telling northern Catholics 
how needy were their colored brothers 
in the South. Father Purcell’s pleas were 
not in vain and in 1936 he was able to 
purchase 40 acres on the outskirts of 
Montgomery, adjacent to a small Negro 
community. This project was placed 
under the patronage of St. Jude Thad- 
deus, relative and apostle of our Lord 


By ELLEN TARRY 
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and “helper in causes despaired of.” 

The building nearest the highway is 
a church and school with living quar- 
ters for the Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth, who conduct the school. 
Besides being extraordinarily beautiful 
(seldom true of churches set aside for 
use by Negroes in the South) the 
church at the City of St. Jude is unique. 
As Father Purcell says, it is a teach- 
ing church, mere attendance being 
equivalent to a catechism class. 

I was so overcome by the distinctive 
charm of the interior it puzzled me. 
Why should I be dazzled by the church 
at the City of St. Jude when I had al- 
ready seen so many beautiful churches? 

Upon the overhead beams of white 
oak tinted in blue and gold are carved 
the Ten Commandments. Upon the 
stained-glass windows on one side of 
the church may be read the Apostles’ 
Creed. On the windows of the opposite 
side will be found the seven sacraments 
of the Church fully explained by pic- 
tures and text. 

All around, highly polished floors 
glistened. The carpets and the altar 
cloths are blue, in honor of our Lady. 
The altar gates are of marble, adorned 
with gold plating. Upon the base of the 
altar is carved the Last Supper. 

The altar gates have an odd history, 


*1355 Basin St., Montreal, Que., Canada. September, 1941. 
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Sister told me. “On one of Father Pur- 
cell’s trips to New York, while he was 
building this church,” she said, “he 
was poking around the basement of a 
very large church, looking for anything 
he could find that might be used here. 
And in that basement Father found 
those gates. He had them polished up 
and there they are.” 

The statues on the altar of St. Jude, 
as well as on the other side altars, are 
carved from wood. In the choir loft I 
listened to a hymn to our Lady, played 
on an Everett Orgatron. Well-bound 
hymnals were near by, in orderly stacks. 
Every detail that adds to the effective- 
ness and solemnity of worship gave 
ample evidence of having been taken 
into account. 

I walked down the main aisle of the 
church once more, genuflected, and fol- 
lowed my guide into the part of the 
building that houses the classrooms. 
What a delight these classrooms are! 
They are large and airy, with indi- 
vidual desk seats; the seats in each class- 
room being of a size to accommodate 
the particular age group. The purpose 
of the school, to provide a thorough 
education for deserving boys and girls, 
is written on the blackboard and read, 
in unison, by the children each day. 
There are only six grades now, but each 
year a grade will be added, and the 
Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
and Father Purcell hope, eventually, to 
have a high school and college at the 
City of St. Jude. 


October 


Throughout the classrooms I noticed 
and commented upon the fact that the 
desks and other equipment showed 
none of the signs of abuse that is often 
seen in schools. In answer to this com- 
ment, I was taken to the shower, locker, 
and rest rooms. Here, too, everything 
was as it should be: no litter on the 
floors and not a scratch or scribble on 
the walls, and these rooms are in con- 
stant use by persons attending the clinic. 

From the beginning, Sister explained, 
the people had come to understand that 
these buildings belonged to them. With 
the exception of some few technical ex- 
perts, Negro laborers built the church- 
school and social center. If these build- 
ings or the equipment were abused in 
any way, it would, the people feel, be 
like abusing one’s own home. Besides 
the idea of pride in one’s own, Father 
Purcell has stressed the fact that all of 
the facilities of the City of St. Jude are 
for use by deserving persons only. This 
sort of character building enters into 
every phase of the work. 

Between the church-school and social 
center is a little park, planted with 
Italian cypress and arborvitae. The 
main path is flanked by statues of our 
Lady and of St. Joseph. 

On the ground floor of the social cen- 
ter is the kitchen, from which more 
than 200 children are fed during the 
school year. 

In the dispensary, rows and rows of 
shelves were stacked with medicine, all 
of which was donated by friends. We 
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saw the spotless clinic where medical 
care has been given to thousands of 
Negroes. A colored physician, Dr. R. 
T. Adair, gives his services free. With 
the aid of a Sister registered nurse, Dr. 
Adair cares for the sick and performs 
minor operations. Obstetrical and major- 
operation cases are sent to St. Mar- 
garet’s Hospital in Montgomery. Since 
Father Purcell started his work among 
the Negroes in this community, over 
8,000 patients have received medical 
aid. Father and the Sisters visit the 
homes of the needy sick after they have 
given them medical care at the center. 
These good people are now working 
and praying for a hospital where ex- 
pectant mothers and sick children can 
be cared for. 

On the second floor of the social 
center, I entered the office and signed 
the visitor’s book proffered by a cour- 
teous worker, just as Father Purcell 
came into the office. I tried to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity of 
going through the buildings and learn- 
ing about the work. In speaking of 
the church, it was difficult to put into 
words what I really felt. But Father 
Purcell is well aware of the effect that 
this church has upon those who enter 
for the first time, for it didn’t just 
happen. This church is only a part of 
this man’s planned dream of an ideal 
community for Negroes. And, in ex- 
plaining that which I tried to express 
80 poorly, Father Purcell outlined this 
dream. 


THE CITY OF ST. JUDE 75 


“In the church at the City of St. 
Jude,” he said, “you see the embodi- 
ment of all theology. Of what is the 
Catholic Church composed?” 

Caught off guard by this unexpected 
query, I swallowed very hard, batted 
my eyes, and pondered one of the 
broadest questions I had ever been 
asked. 

“Well...” 

“All right, Pll tell you,” Father in- 
terrupted. “The Catholic Church is 
composed of three C’s: Creed, Code 
and Cult. Creed is made up of things 
to be believed. You will find all these 
beliefs expressed in the Apostles’ Creed 
on the windows on one side of St. 
Jude’s church. Code is the standard of 
morality and is found in the Ten Com- 
mandments. You see each one of the 
Commandments on the beams of this 
church. Cult is the worship of God 
found in the seven sacraments of the 
Church. And so on the right-hand 
side, you find on each of the windows 
a definition of each sacrament and 
quotations from the New Testament 
in support and explanation of it. In 
other words, the church at the City of 
St. Jude is a teaching church.” 

Discussing the problem of housing 
among the poorer Negroes of Mont- 
gomery, I spoke of conditions in slums 
like Shuffle Alley. This alley is lined 
with 20 shacks, each consisting of a 
room and a half. The shacks are sel- 
dom vacant; rather, they are over- 
crowded, most of them sheltering from 
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three to five persons. There is but one 
water tap and one toilet for the use of 
the entire alley. 

“But, Father,” I said, “many people 
in the North feel that your project here 
in the City of St. Jude is just another 
experiment in segregating the Negro.” 

“If,” Father Purcell declared, “bring- 
ing Negroes out of Shuffle Alley to the 
City of St. Jude is segregation, then we 
want to segregate them!” 

I learned about the subsistence gar- 
dens that have been cultivated on a 
goodly portion of St. Jude’s acreage. 
The church lends small plots to poor 
families so that they may raise veg- 
etables for themselves. The size of the 
plot varies according to the number in 


the family. No rent is paid, but those 
who work hard and raise good crops 
are given the land for another year. 
Those whose crops fail because of their 
laziness lose their gardens. 

Ten acres just back of the social cen- 
ter have been leased to the city of Mont- 
gomery for a public park for Negroes. 
Through the generosity of Bishop 
Thomas J. Toolen of Mobile, this lease 
is good for 25 years. 

Father Purcell and the Sisters of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth hope the day 
is not far distant when good Negro 
families will be able to find in the City 
of St. Jude decent homes to shelter 
them and simple industries to support 
them. 


Shadows 


“You see, South America has a Catholic philosophy, 


” 


the young 


Argentinean said. “The Argentine is Catholic.” 
“But many of you don’t seem to be what we call practicing Cath- 





olics,” I said. “I’ve been surprised that so many South American men 
don’t go to church unless they want to. There seem to be a number of 
obligations we Catholics take very seriously in the U. S. which are more 
or less ignored here.” 

“That’s true,” he said, and not at all in worry or repentance. “It’s 
true that we have many degrees of piety among Catholics, But the 
country is nonetheless a Catholic country.” 

“You mean politically?” I asked. 

No, he didn’t mean that, he said. He said that the point was that 
the country adhered to what he called the “Catholic moral.” The 
Catholic moral insists on the permanence of marriage, the ideal of the 
family, chastity of women. This wasn’t news to me. But it was irritating 
to find that this young man, too, thought that the U. S. was not estab- 
lished on any such moral base. I tried to convince him that it was, but 
I couldn’t get very far. He was polite, but apparently he had been to 
too many movies showing how the Hollywood girls live. 

From Salud! A South American Journal by Margaret Culkin Banning (Harper, 1941). 





Logrollers’ role 


The Masons in France have al- 
ways played a very special role. Small 
in numbers, they have exercised a tre- 
mendous influence in government. 

To the foreign observer one of the 
mysteries of French politics has been 
the ease and rapidity with which pub- 
lic scandals were squelched when cer- 
tain individuals were involved. We 
have seen deputies and ministers caught 
red-handed in the Panama, Stavisky, 
and Oustric affairs not only remain 
in office but actually rise in the ranks. 
The secret lies in the character of 
French Freemasonry and the dominant 
influence it wielded in the Radical 
Socialist party for two generations. 

In the hierarchy of the French civil 
service, to be a Mason meant that one 
was earmarked for the inner sanctum 
and the fruits of power. The Masonic 
toad was the inside track to the pre- 
fecture and other high offices, The 
healthy bonds of fraternity which unite 
men in fraternal orders had, in the 
instance of French Freemasonty, calci- 
fied into a selfish and aggressive top 
layer that restricted the highest posts 
to a group of politicians who “be- 
longed.” That explains why men like 
Camille Chautemps, Albert Sarraut, 
Yvon Delbos, Edouard Daladier, Vin- 
cent Auriol, Pierre Cot, Marx Dormoy 


The Masons 
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and Jean Zay, some of them incom- 
petent and some of them corrupt, had 
such long and profitable careers in 
French politics. 

The extraordinary case of André 
Marty illustrates better than anything 
else the unnatural tie which bound 
Mason to Mason in France. André 
Marty was the communist who had 
engineered and led the mutiny of the 
French fleet in the Black Sea during 
the first World War. As a communist 
leader in France he had commuted reg- 
ularly between Moscow and Paris, but 
this had not prevented him from being 
elected a French deputy. During the 
Civil War in Spain he had been dis- 
patched as a political commissar by 
the communists. His ruthlessness, de- 
scribed in Ernest Hemingway’s For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, earned for him 
the undying hatred of thousands of 
Spaniards. It was known that Marty 
had murdered with his own hand a 
number of captives, among whom were 
several Frenchmen. When he returned 
to France to take his seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, several conservative 
members, led by the Basque, M. Ybar- 
negaray, refused to be seated if Marty 
were allowed to remain. They demand- 
ed that the necessary steps be taken to 
expel him from the chamber as a 


*France on Berlin Time. 1941. Lippincott, New York City. 312 pp. $2.75. 
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common criminal. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the charges 
against him. The record showed clear- 
ly that there was much evidence against 
Marty, but the Masonic hierarchy re- 
fused to permit bringing the question 
of his expulsion to the floor. Marty, 
word went out, must be defended at all 
costs, for Marty was a Mason. The 
investigation was quashed. Marty re- 
mained a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies until the day of its dissolution, 
evidence of the amazing solidarity of 
Freemasonry in France. 

Naturally, such conduct on the part 
of the French Masons aroused a good 
deal of popular resentment. As is usual 
in these cases, a number of exaggerated 
and highly colored stories gained cur- 
rency. All this made it easy for the 
Germans and the Vichy government to 
take action against the Masons after 
the invasion. 

Vichy dissolved French Freemasonry 
as a secret society on Aug. 2, and the 
Gestapo promptly descended on the 


general headquarters of the Grand 
Orient on the Rue de Varenne in Paris 
and on lodges in other northern cities, 
and seized such documents as had not 
been removed. Their confidential ar- 
chives, however, had already been trans- 
ferred to New York, where they now 
repose. The unfortunate behavior of 
the Masons made the general public 
quite apathetic to the treatment which 
was now meted out to them. Never- 
theless, the attempt of the nazis and 
the Vichy government to arouse an 
active hostility to the Masons fell as 
flat as the anti-Semitic campaign. A 
free anti-Masonic exhibit was opened 
at the Petit Palais in September, reveal- 
ing the mumbo jumbo paraphernalia 
taken from the Masonic chapels. It was 
clumsily done and interested visitors 
were few and far between. While many 
Frenchmen did not like the Masonic 
logrolling in republican politics, they 
were highly suspicious of the auspices 
under which the Masonic purge was 
carried out. 


Progress 


We have increased discomforts along with comforts, misery along 
with ease, speed of communication with bewilderment and folly, power 
of construction with power of destruction, means of cure with means 
of moral and physical suffering, until the most thoughtful in our midst 
swallow their pride for the rest of us and wonder whether we are not 
the most wretched humans that ever existed. When we are not on the 
brink of self-pity we are ready to immolate someone else for what we 
know to be our collective sins of omission, our fatalism and forgetfulness 
that we are all members one of another. 

From Darwin, Marx, Wagner by Jacques Barzun (Little, Brown, 1941). 
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How silly we look to Chile 


U.S. Gnats in Chile 


By BENJAMIN CLARO VELASCO, as told to Frances R. Grant 


Senor Claro, radical party member of the 


Chilean parliament recently appointed to the 
post of director of information, was inter- 
viewed in Santiago by Miss Grant, president of 
the Pan-American Women’s Association. As 
one who has represented his country at the 
lima and other conferences and knows the 
U. S. well, Senor Claro is perhaps the best- 
equipped man in Chile to talk on the attitude 
of his country toward the U. S. 


We who are really sympathetic to 
the U. S, are willing to speak out very 
frankly to you as to why we look rather 
askance at the present efforts of your 
country to court our affections. In the 
first place, we find your procedures ex- 


tremely ingenuous, 

We are particularly annoyed by the 
plethora of writers who have come here 
recently. Mind you, it is not writers 
per se that we object to, it is the abso- 
lute lack of intellectual integrity of the 
great number who have come. They 
remain here a few days, ignorant of our 
language. They see a few of our off- 
cals, seize a few fragmentary impres- 
sions, then return to write articles or 
books filled with errors and the evi- 
dence of a profound ignorance of our 
situation. 

Or else they may be as silly and su- 
perficial as a young woman I met who 
was writing about our skiing, and 
Whose only reaction was a criticism of 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


the skiing costumes of the women. No 
less ignorant was an article in one of 
your leading magazines studying a 
typical Chilean family, and taking for 
this typical citizen one of our greatest 
millionaires, who has spent practically 
his entire life abroad, 

I find just as serious the invasion of 
your official messengers of good will, 
who leave the same impression of su- 
perficiality, lack of seriousness and fre- 
quently of impudence. Personally pleas- 
ant as some of them may be, we cannot 
take very seriously the cinema actor 
who is sent to solve our problems of 
international understanding, or the nu- 
merous travelers sent here by the Com- 
mittee on National Defense, without 
preparation either of language or Latin- 
American backgrounds, with the inten- 
tion of swallowing enough in five days 
to become experts on Latin America. 

The attitude of the great number of 
North American business firms in Chile 
still remains the same as before—that 
of men temporarily installed, whose 
concern is to get as much as possible 
without regard for the good of the 
country itself. 

This is quite evident in the attitude 
of your business organizations toward 
local employees; invariably there is an 
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attitude of superiority toward “natives.” 
Almost never is the same opportunity 
of advancement given to a Chilean as 
to a North American. It is one of the 
real factors of discontent that two men 
in one of your firms here may be doing 
the same work side by side, yet the 
American will receive a salary of 6,000 
pesos, while the Chilean receives 1,000 
pesos, even after he has proved himself 
absolutely efficient and reliable. 

We here need your capital and your 
business investments, but we feel also 
that this is a new era, no longer the 
era of exploiters who leave little money 
and numerous problems in our country. 
The Latin-American nations, however 
much they may need the assistance of 
the U. S., cannot again subject them- 
selves to commercial humiliation. 

The future of Chile, as the future of 
all nations in Latin America, will de- 
pend on the turn of the war. Despite 
our great economic dependence on Ger- 
many and Europe, there is a feeling of 
friendship toward the U. S., if you 
yourselves do not jeopardize it by this 
cumulative series of irritations. 

Naturally we do have many pro- 


Germans in Chile, due to the large part 
of German blood, especially in the 
south round about Valdivia. But most of 
these have been here not only for years, 
but for generations. They have always 
felt like Chileans, but now, like old 
war horses that get excited when they 
hear the trumpets, they have begun to 
think of their fatherland. 

However, I do not think they can 
influence the essential feeling of Chile 
for democracy. Moreover, among the 
Chileans of German background are 
also some of our greatest democrats and 
patriots; witness, for instance, Oscar 
Schnake, whose friendship for the dem- 
ocratic cause is one of the firmest in 
this country. 

Essentially, we in Chile are demo- 
crats and Americans, feeling deeply and 
hopefully our role in an age of Amer- 
icans. But it must be a new era of 
common respect, awareness of the sen- 
sibilities of our fellow nations and an 
honest concern for the integrity of those 
nations, even when they are poorer 
than our own, and still struggling to 
gain their social and economic sov- 
ereignty and independence. 


The remark that struck me most was Unity Mitford’s comment on Hitler's 
talent as an imitator, She claimed that if he were not the Fiihrer of Germany, 
he would make $100,000 a year on the vaudeville stage. He often did imitations 
of his colleagues, Goering, Goebbels and Himmler, but, best of all, he liked 
to imitate Mussolini. This always provoked roars of laughter. “And sometimes,” 


added Unity, “he even imitates himself.” 


From Looking for Trouble by Virginia Cowles (Harper, 1941). 





Artist Invents the Church 


Diogenes, rest easy 


Religion seemed to me to be the 
first necessity, and that meant the rule 
of God. If then there be God, it is 
obviously foolish to go against His rule. 
If there be God, the whole world must 
be ruled in His name. If there be a 
religion it must be a world religion, a 
catholicism, Insofar as my religion were 
true it must be catholic. Insofar as the 
Catholic religion were catholic it must 
be true! The Catholic Church professed 
to rule the whole world in the name 
of God; so far as I could see or imagine, 
it was the only institution that pro- 
fessed to do so. That fact in itself 
wemed conclusive, conclusive and suf- 
ficient. That was the impressive fact 
that gradually impressed me. That was 
the thing that caused me to reconsider 
my judgment as to the Church’s vitality. 

Of course if the Catholic Church 
were simply an arrogant upstart institu- 
tion, with no roots and no history and, 
more important to the innocent person, 
to fruits by which you might know 
tr—no good fruits, nourishing and 
ielectable—then there would obviously 
be no point in considering her. But this 
was clearly not so; there was fruit in 
plenty, and, in my mind, very good 
uit, even though it seemed to be fruit 
of the past. I could not but believe 


that the way of life and work repre- 
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sented by the remains of medieval Eu- 
rope was mainly a product of the influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church, and I 
could not but believe that that way of 
life and work was not only Christian 
but normal and human. The way of 
life and work in the world of modern 
Europe was obviously neither human 
nor normal nor Christian, therefore it 
could not be said that modern Europe 
was a product either of Christianity or 
Catholicism. Moreover, the modern 
way had only come into existence sub- 
sequently to the decay or defeat of the 
power of the Church to influence men’s 
minds, and the modern way flourished 
in inverse proportion to the degree of 
Catholic influence. The typically capi- 
talist and industrialized countries were 
the typically non-Catholic ones, 

And then there is the Gospel. I was 
never interested in all the stuff my 
high-church brothers and their friends 
went in for: synods and councils and 
the 39 articles of religion, and ritual 
and vestments and the episcopal suc- 
cession, That all seemed twaddle to me. 
And I wasn’t interested in the anti- 
Catholic stuff either: Pope Joan and 
Maria Monk and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, medieval corruption, cardinals’ 
mistresses, superstition and pious frauds. 
I knew, surely everyone knows, that a 
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man can be a holy man, a good man 
and an intelligent man, and yet be cov- 
ered with sores, have a shocking temper 
and be subject to all the temptations of 
the flesh. If I wanted to join the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, I was jolly 
well going to do so whatever anyone 
said or did. 

I told you I invented a new religion 
and found it was an old one. In effect, 
I invented the Roman Catholic Church. 
I didn’t invent all those irrelevancies 
they told me about, but I couldn’t be- 
lieve those things mattered. Of course 
I know it sounds absurd, and absurdly 
arrogant, to say I invented the Church. 
But what, after all, does the word “in- 
vented” mean, even in common speech? 
When you invent a new kind of bicycle 
pump, what precisely do you do? Do 
you think that you fish up a brand 
new article, as it were, out of the vasty 
deep? No such thing! What you really 
do is, taking advantage of the work of 
thousands of those who have gone be- 
fore you, you uncover or find what was 
potentially there all the time. And 
that’s what I mean when I say I in- 
vented the Catholic Church: I found a 
thing in my mind and I opened my 
eyes and found it in front of me. You 
don’t become a Catholic by joining the 
Church; you join the Church because 
you are a Catholic. 

Somehow or other I had come to the 
conclusion that any doubts I might 
imagine myself to have must be mis- 
understandings and that all I had to 


October 


do was to be instructed and then re- 
ceived, Psychologically it is a clear case, 
I did not doubt the efficacy of reason; 
but I doubted the efficiency of my own 
reasoning powers. I refuse to believe 
in human free will and shall support 
a politics of psychological determinism 
just because I am not clever enough to 
prove man’s responsibility for his acts 
beyond a shadow of doubt? That would 
be absurd. The freedom of the will, 
whether proved by argument or not, 
is a fact of human experience, and to 
be accepted as such. The burden of 
proof rests with the deniers and they, 
in spite of the plausibility of their ar- 
guments, are more impotent than those 
who affirm it. It seemed very clear to 
me that however reasonable a thing 
might be, and however possible it 
might be to prove it by logic and his- 
torical evidence, it was not by reason 
of such proof that people believed, but 
rather that belief was the result or 
product or consequence of recognition. 
When you make a friend it is not by 
a logical process but because you recog- 
nize friendship, you recognize a corre- 
spondence and a harmony. When you 
“fall” in love it is not the consequence 
of your reasonable inquiries into the 
financial and moral and intellectual and 
physical qualities of the girl or the 
man you fall in love with, but because 
you recognize, as it were, infallibly, the 
righteousness and therefore the delight- 
fulness of a union of your two persons, 
As it were, infallibly! 
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But of course we make mistakes; we 
are waylaid by our acquisitiveness, by 
our inordinate concupiscence. We have 
to be prudent. We do not dare to dash 
headlong into the intimacies of friend- 
ship or matrimony. Our appetites are 
a bit out of hand. We can’t be sure 
that they are good guides, or rather, 
though they are good guides to their 
particular objects, we can’t be sure that 
they serve us in due hierarchy. We are 
full of prejudices and predilections and 
our most simple and fundamental in- 
stincts have been corrupted by centuries 
of false education. We hardly know 
a good plough field when we see one. 
Let nothing I say be taken to be a 
counsel of foolhardiness. Let us look 
before we leap, by all means. And in 
this matter of Catholicism I cannot be 
accused of not doing any looking. I 
hesitated for months and years before 
kaping; but there came a time when 
it began to seem obvious that to hesi- 
late any longer would be to be lost. 
Man is matter and spirit, both real and 
both good. The Church affirmed this 
and she affirmed the primacy of the 
spirit, The industrial-capitalist world of 
the British empire (and all the rest of 
the industrial-capitalist world) also af- 
firmed, though with some hesitation 
and an increasing dubiety, the reality 
of matter and spirit and their goodness. 
But though still giving lip service to 
God, it affirmed by every evidence of 
its practice the primacy of matter. 

My high-art friends were often in 


agreement with me about this; but the 
alternative was not clear to them or, 
for one reason or another, they were 
afraid to follow it. One had bought a 
farm and couldn’t come; one had mar- 
ried a wife and she wouldn’t let him. 
One said he couldn’t bear “the smell of 
the Vatican.” But to me the alternative 
was too clear to be missed or to be run 
away from. In fact both alternatives 
were too clear. The frightful, the truly 
frightful horror, of the corruption of 
the ancient Church was as nothing to 
the essential dirtiness, in its very being 
and nature, of the industrial-capitalist 
world. In the one case it was as though 
an ancient ship (very much in need of 
repairs) were, in spite of much drunk- 
enness and chicanery among passengers 
and crew, quite obviously being steered 
to a heavenly Jerusalem, the Porto Fino 
of our dreams; in the other it was as 
though, even more obviously, oh! in- 
finitely more obviously, a Lusitania or 
a Titanic were being steered, horting 
and snorting and blind as a bat and 
deaf as a gramophone, straight to hell. 
Heaven and hell! said my high-art 
friends—the words mean nothing. 

I invented the Roman Catholic 
Church. The more I inquired into it 
the more I discovered that, in spite of 
many necessary alterations in detail, the 
thing I had invented and the real thing 
were identical. Do not think I take any 
credit for this, I am not boasting of 
my cleverness or perspicacity. I am sim- 
ply affirming what I hold to be a fact, 
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that any normal human being who 
isn’t prudish or squeamish, or, on the 
other hand, entirely devoid of a sense 
of sin (as so many of my high-art 
friends were), can invent, that is to say 
find or discover the Church for himself 
because that is really exactly what it is: 
a perfectly human institution, matter 
and spirit, and the primacy is of the 
spirit, therefore guided by the Holy 
Ghost, therefore the Bride of Christ, 
therefore a divine institution also. 

There was one period of a few 
months, just before I took the leap, 
when I really tried to be a rationalistic 
inquirer. I read books. It was quite 
exciting. Except Chesterton’s Ortho- 
doxy I can’t remember what any of 
those books were, but I remember the 
breathless sort of mountain-climbing 
business it was. Each book was, as it 
were, a fresh mountain ridge and each 
time as I climbed it I said: surely this 
will be the top, this will settle the mat- 
ter. And each time, when I got to the 
top, another ridge appeared beyond, an- 
other point had to be settled, another 
ridge surmounted, another book to be 
read. I began to see that this was ab- 
surd. You couldn’t settle the matter 
that way. And just as I could not ask 
that God should reveal Himself to me 
by commanding all these stones to be 
made bread, nor that His angels should 
bear me up, so I saw that this moun- 
tain was not an earthly one from the 
top of which I could survey all the 
kingdoms of the world. 


October 


I don’t think I can claim to have 
prayed, still less to have fasted. I just 
asked to be received. This sounds im- 
possibly pious and childlike. Perhaps it 
was really simple impudence. But | 
hadn’t any qualms because I refused to 
have any. I refused to have any “dif- 
ficulties” because you can’t have diffi- 
culties unless you make them, and I 
wasn’t making any. When I was “un- 
der instruction” they told me all sorts 
of things that seemed pretty rum, but 
I was past that sort of worrying. “Do 
you believe all that Holy Church 
teaches?” That is the all-inclusive and 
final question; and I could unhesitat- 
ingly answer yes. But as to what she 
teaches on all the multiplication of 
funny subjects that we worry ourselves 
about, well, at the great risk, or, rather, 
certainty of being thought both lazy 
and unscrupulous, I made up my mind 
to confine my attention to things that 
seemed fundamentally important and 
things that intimately concerned only 
me. 

As to whether or no the sun stood still 
over Jericho, or whether a real snake 
tempted Eve, or whether Pope Hormis- 
das really told a whopper, or whether 
lions would have lain down with lambs 
if Adam hadn’t sinned, or whether the 
“seal” of the confessional had really 
never been broken . . . well, don’t you 
think these are awfully boring ques- 
tions? And just think how stupendous- 
ly learned you’d have to be to answer 
them with any assurance! In a kind of 
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way they mentally “turn me up.” Dear 
reader, you make me ashamed by your 
look of sad surprise, I am sorry. But 
let us turn our attention to more im- 
portant matters. The bride is in love 
with her husband and his Bride is in 
love with Christ. I am a member of 
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that mystical Body and share her ec- 
stasy. 

So on Feb, 22, my 3lst birthday, 
1913, we went together and were bap- 
tized, and on the following Saturday 
the three little girls followed in their 
parents’ footsteps. 


si 


I am not a Catholic, but I began to think of the Church. I thought of its 
vitality and its ability to survive. As an historical monument alone it is unique 
in western civilization. It kept alive the pursuit of classical learning through the 
Middle Ages, it carried on the tradition of Rome, and enjoyed the prestige of the 
former empire. Supple but unchangeable, diplomatic but stubborn, it has lived 
through the crash of kingdom, empire and democracy. It remains what it was 
centuries ago, rebuking the rulers of the world when it appears needful, the only 
force in the West that is listened to with reverence beyond national frontiers. It 
isa force with which rulers must reckon, whether they like it or not, whether 
they believe or aot in the Catholic faith. The mightiest statesmen have been 
beaten by its persistence. 


I thought of the nearness of the Church to its people, of its extraordinary 
ability to be all things to all men. It appeals to the peasant and to the man of 
education; an appeal by different means, by different facets, but at core the same. 
The edifice itself is a place to be used. In South America, the Indian brings his 
lunch and eats it in the cool porch of the church. He brings his children and his 
animals to be blessed. He is married in it, he is buried from it, and he stops in 
itas he passes to say his prayer. To the intellectual it offers repose from doubt 
and struggle, the certainty and authority of final decision that render the soul 
struggle futile. It is all things to all men. The priest in his confessional deals 
with every class of human error, no son or daughter of the Church but may share 
his burden and so alleviate it. It takes infinite interest in the daily doings of 
man and so understands him. Because Catholicism can be simple to the simple 
man, it is the inestimable boon to millions. Fortunate indeed are thase who are 
born in the faith. 

From The Education of a Diplomat by Hugh Wilson (Longmans: 1938). 





J erusa | em 
By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


Condensed from Travel* 


No city in the world has such a 
cosmopolitan population as Jerusalem. 
In her streets you meet every national- 
ity and hear every tongue. The latest 
census disclosed that its citizens spoke 
29 different languages. 

Today there are virtually two cities: 
the old Bible city within the walls, with 
its narrow, winding streets and array 
of holy places; and Great Jerusalem 
which has sprung up outside the ram- 
parts, a modern, flourishing and busy 
metropolis, boasting spacious boule- 
vards, fine public buildings, and pos- 
sessing all the amenities of a progres- 
sive Western city. 

It is one of the tragic ironies in the 
long chronicle of Jewish history that 
hostile armies should threaten Jerusa- 
lem now that it is a Jewish city for the 
first time since Roman days. Of her 
120,000 population some 60% are Jews. 
You can divide them into two distinct 
types—the smart, modern, politically- 
minded Zionist, and his more sedate 
yet independent, orthodox brother. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the two types. Whereas the mod- 
ern Jew believes he is justified in resort- 
ing to politics to achieve a national 
home in the land of his forefathers, his 
orthodox brother will shake his head 


and tell you that it is wrong to invoke 


Where Jews still live to God 


human aid in such a divine affair and 
that God will restore the land to Israel 
in His own way and in His own good 
time. The orthodox Jew follows the 
precepts laid down in the Pentateuch 
most strictly and acknowledges also the 
rulings of the Talmud. His whole life, 
in fact, physical, social, religious, moral 
and philosophical, is permeated with 
strange regulations laid down in the 
Rabbinical books. As a result he pre- 
sents a picture of Jewish life not dis- 
similar to that which was in vogue in 
the days of Jesus. 

The great number of orthodox Jews 
dwell in the crowded, narrow lanes of 
the old city; their quarters are inclined 
to be dirty and unkempt. The ma- 
jority earn their living as craftsmen, 
following all kinds of trades, but prin- 
cipally as small shopkeepers. 

Among them are many sects, the 
most numerous being the Ashkenazim 
Jews who originally hailed from Rus- 
sia, Poland and Germany. They are 
distinguished by their dress, a velvet 
gaberdine or cloak and a fur-trimmed 
hat. This type of headgear goes back 
to the Middle Ages. 

Then we have the Sephardim, or 
Spanish-speaking Jews, who came from 
Spain in the 15th century, when they 
were driven out of that country. Bok- 
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haran and Georgian Jews from various 
parts of Turkestan claim that their an- 
cestors immigrated to these parts from 
Babylonia after the captivity. They are 
fond of gorgeous colors, which they 
display in their picturesque robes. 
There are Syrian and Bagdad Jews 
who have assimilated the manners and 
looks of the Arabs perhaps more than 
any other of their coreligionists. There 
are the Karaites, a small sect from the 
Crimea, who do not accept the Tal- 
mudic writings. Particularly interesting 
are the Yemenites from Southern Ara- 
bia. They claim to be descendants of 
the tribe of Gad. In features and dress 
they resemble the swarthy Bedouin of 
the desert. Having been isolated from 
the rest of the world for many cen- 
turies, their life today resembles that 
which their ancestors followed in the 
very early centuries. 

These orthodox Jews worship in their 
own synagogues and keep the various 
festivals and fasts. The form of serv- 
ice, though having much in common, 
varies with the different sects, some re- 
garding the Talmud as a greater au- 
thority than the Pentateuch or Bible. 
Many of the synagogues are little more 
than large rooms containing a few 
books, a tribune and a reading desk. 
All, of course, boast of their Scrolls of 
the Law written entirely by hand. 
Some of these scrolls are over 200 years 
old and much prized. Unlike the syna- 
gogues in Continental cities where men 
and women sit together, the women are 


hidden away in galieries from the men. 

When the shophar is sounded just 
before sunset on Friday announcing the 
beginning of the holyday, all is bustle 
in the Jewish quarter of Jerusalem, as 
every form of activity is rigidly placed 
aside. Nothing must be done to in- 
fringe those numerous aws regarding 
conduct and actions on Jehovah’s sacred 
day. In the devout Jewish household 
there is no cooking, sufficient food hav- 
ing been prepared beforehand. Even 
in winter the labor of attending a fire 
is surmounted by resorting to an oil 
stove. The synagogue and its services 
are the center of attraction. It is then 
that you pass in the streets of the old 
city, strange and picturesque figures 
noiselessly going toward their little 
synagogues. 

No Jews observe the festivals more 
strictly than do these stern upholders 
of the law. In the first month of the 
Jewish year, Abib (March-April), comes 
the Passover. It commemorates Jeho- 
vah’s “passing over” the houses of the 
Israelites when the first-born of the 
Egyptians were slain. Bitter herbs are 
eaten as well as unleavened bread, 
while on the table in a dish reposes, in 
lieu of the Passover Lamb, the shank 
bone of an animal. Wine is drunk, and 
there is song and mirth. It is a happy 
time for the children. 

The feast of Tabernacles, which com- 
memorates the 40 years’ wandering, is 
celebrated with primitive simplicity. 
Booths, made out of reeds and branches 
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of trees, are erected on the roofs of 
houses, on balconies and in gardens, 
and decorated with the fruit that is in 
season, according to the directions 
given in Nehemias. Seven days are 
spent in these improvised shelters. 

On the day of Atonement towards 
the end of our September, the Jews 
meet in force at the Wailing Wall. On 
this day work is strictly taboo. The 
most sacred moments are those devoted 
to the Amidah prayers, during which 
one has to stand feet together and con- 
centrate on his devotions. According 
to Jewish law, in these moments a Jew 
may not answer a salute by the slight- 
est nod, even if a king were to accost 
him. The troubles which have arisen 
at the Wailing Wall have invariably 
occurred during this particular service. 

The “hand of might” is a mark often 
found on Jewish homes in Jerusalem, 
sometimes so large that it covers all the 
front, but generally it is a rude repre- 
sentation of five fingers about a yard 
long, whitewashed. It brings good luck 
to the house. If a Jew paints his house 
he invariably leaves a small portion un- 
painted as a reminder that his earthly 
home is not permanent. 

Upon the doorposts of the house you 
will find the mezuzah, a scroll fastened 
in a little metal case upon which, writ- 
ten in Hebrew, occupying exactly 22 
lines, are quotations from Deuteron- 
omy. 

There is little doubt that the mezu- 
zah was in use in the time of Jesus, as 


were phylacteries and fringes. Phylac- 
teries and fringes were definite acces- 
sories to worship in New Testament 
times. 

One phylactery is worn upon the 
forehead and another on the left arm. 
The phylacteries are little black boxes, 
half an inch square, held in place by 
special straps. That upon the forehead 
contains four separate compartments, 
each holding a tiny scroll. A Jew be- 
gins to wear phylacteries at the age of 
13, when he is accepted as a member 
of the congregation of Israel. The phy- 
lacteries are put on at the time of 
morning prayer in the synagogue. 

In addition to phylacteries the devout 
Jew also wears fringes, in obedience to 
the command, “Thou shalt make thee 
fringes in the four corners of thy ves- 
ture.” 

The Jews recognize only the Old 
Testament, which they divide into three 
parts: the Pentateuch, known as the 
Torah or the Law, comprising the first 
five books of Moses, Genesis to Deu- 
teronomy; the Prophets, comprising 
Joshue, Judges, Kings and the latter 
prophets from Isaias to Malachias; 
and the Writings, which embrace the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and the other 
books of the Old Testament. Then 
there are the Talmudic writings which 
were prepared by the rabbis in an ef- 
fort to explain the laws more fully. 

Thus do the orthodox Jews of Jeru- 
salem in their daily life and in their 
worship preserve their ancient religion. 
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Muscle Merriwells 


Worried abo ut that boy of yours 
who is going out for the football team? 
You have no need to be, if his football 
coach is the right man for the job, Al- 
though no body-contact game can be 
made altogether accident-proof, high- 
school football isn’t dangerous if the 
coaching is of the right sort. 

If you have a son who is a high- 
school football player, you should make 
it your business to find out for yourself 
what kind of coaching he is getting. 
You can do that easily enough by be- 
coming acquainted with his coach, and 
by checking up on his methods, 

I’m not suggesting that you become 
one of those pestiferous self-styled foot- 
ball experts who spend most of their 
time diagraming unstoppable plays on 
the backs of old envelopes. You needn’t 
bother about whether the coach runs 
his plays from a balanced or an unbal- 
anced line, or whether he teaches his 
ends to smash in when the ball is 
snapped or to wait for the play to de- 
velop. You needn’t even learn the dif- 
ference between a spinner and a mouse- 
trap play. In these days of numerous 
summer coaching schools at which high- 
school coaches learn gridiron wisdom 
from the masters of their profession, 
almost every coach teaches his players 
football which is good from the tech- 
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By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Condensed from Columbia* 


nical standpoint. What you want to 
find out is whether or not your boy is 
being coached to play football safely. 

It can be done. In proof that it can, 
I’m going to tell you about Sam J. Kal- 
loch, who is starting his 18th year as 
football coach at Poughkeepsie High 
School, and who never has had a play- 
er seriously injured in a game or in 
practice. 

Possibly you have already painted a 
mental portrait of him as a fussy indi- 
vidual who interlards his coaching with 
philosophic observations to the effect 
that, after all, football is only a game 
and that it really doesn’t matter wheth- 
er you win or lose, with clucking warn- 
ings to his players to be careful not to 
bark their shins or skin their knuckles. 
If you have, your portrait is all wrong. 

Kalloch is a broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, two-fisted, thoroughgoing foot- 
ball enthusiast. He has successfully 
coached baseball and basketball teams, 
but he is convinced that neither of 
those games compares with football. 
He was a good quarterback at Spring- 
field College. One year while he was 
there he had a leg fractured in football 
practice. He was unable to play on the 
varsity the following fall, so they put 
him in charge of the freshman squad. 
He proved his inborn coaching ability 
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by producing a team which went 
through the season without being beat- 
en. He had three undefeated and un- 
tied teams at Poughkeepsie High School 
in 1927, 1938 and 1939. He teaches his 
boys to play hard-hitting, winning foot- 
ball, but to play it without getting hurt. 

One of the reasons why Sam Kal- 
loch’s players have escaped serious in- 
juries is that he is a stickler for their 
proper medical protection. At the be- 
ginning of the practice season he won’t 
give a boy a uniform except in exchange 
for the school physician’s certificate that 
he is in fit physical condition to play 
football. If a player is injured, even if 
the injury is no more than a muscle 
bruise, he won’t allow him to practice 
again until he presents a certificate of 
complete recovery. He refuses to send 
his team out on the field for a game 
unless there is a doctor sitting on the 
bench with him. 

Competent medical protection safe- 
guards both players and coach against 
the danger of a boy who is organically 
unsound being permitted to play a 
game as hard and rough as football; 
and also safeguards the boys against the 
sort of coach who is entirely too handy 
with bandages and adhesive tape. 

Check up on what your boy’s school 
is doing along that line, but don’t be 
too quick to blame the coach if things 
aren’t as they should be. Unfortunate- 
ly, all schools haven’t got school physi- 
cians, and in many small high schools 
the athletic funds are too limited to 


October 


permit the engagement of a team physi- 
cian. When that is the case, as in small 
towns, parents sometimes can help by 
inducing some sports-minded young 
practitioner who hasn’t built up much 
of a practice, to act as team physician 
without asking a fee. 

A large majority of football injuries 
are leg injuries: twisted and sprained 
ankles, bunged up knees, the bruises of 
the large muscles at the front of the 
thighs which the boys call Charley 
horses, and, comparatively rarely, ankle 
or leg fractures. Most of these are 
trivial; if they are given prompt and 
efficacious attention only a few of them 
are serious. But many of them are un- 
necessary, and averting them is well 
worth the trouble it takes. 

Bandaging the ankles and protecting 
the knees and thighs with pads helps, 
but experience has taught Kalloch that 
the best protection against leg injuries 
is strong leg muscles. So between the 
opening of school and the first game 
late in September or early in October, 
he devotes a much larger proportion of 
the practice sessions than do most high- 
school coaches to building up his play- 
ers’ legs by means of calisthenic exer- 
cises. His favorite is the duck waddle, 
a ludicrous and decidedly uncomforta- 
ble mode of progression which provides 
the legs with an armor of springy 
muscle which is the best of all de- 
fenses against the frequent twisting and 
wrenching to which all football players’ 
legs are subjected. 
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If your boy comes home growling 
about the conditioning exercises with 
which the coach has afflicted the squad, 
don’t pay any attention to him. Those 
exercises are good for boys, and the fact 
that the coach has made them tough 
enough to make the players growl 
proves that the coach knows his busi- 
ness. 

While leg injuries are by far the 
most numerous in football, injuries to 
the head, spinal cord and abdomen are 
by far the most dangerous. Well over 
half, probably three-quarters, of the 
injuries of this character are sustained 
while players are tackling or blocking. 
Kalloch never has had a boy hurt while 
performing either of these vitally im- 
portant football duties, because he takes 
the time and trouble to teach all his 
players, fourth-string substitutes as well 
as members of the starting eleven, to 
tackle and block correctly. He makes 
certain, before he allows a boy to play 
in a game or even to take part in a 
practice scrimmage, that keeping his 
head up, his eyes open and his neck 
muscles firm, and driving hard with 
his legs well under his body, has 
become second nature to him; that 
through long and careful drill these 
fundamentals of safe tackling and 
blocking have become habits which 
will not be forgotten in the heat of 
the game. 

I’ve never run into a_ high-school 
football coach who didn’t know how 
to teach his players correct and safe 
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blocking and tackling, but I’ve known 
several who were in too much of a 
hurry to devote sufficient time and ef- 
fort to drilling their boys in those most 
essential fundamentals of sound and 
safe football. This is a point which is 
well worth checking. 

Head injuries often result from play- 
ers getting excited and throwing off 
their helmets, a gesture much more 
common in high-school than in college 
games. Kalloch keeps his eyes open for 
it. The moment he sees one of his 
players without his helmet he signals 
the officials to stop the play, and he 
doesn’t allow it to be resumed until the 
head protector is on again. 

Many football injuries occur in the 
final quarter: the result of players hav- 
ing lost their coordination through ex- 
haustion, Stories about 11 iron men 
make good sports-page copy, but play- 
ing 60 minutes of football is too much 
for most high-school boys, especially if 
they are backs or ends. Kalloch keeps 
injuries down by using large squads, 
and making frequent substitutions. He 
figures that this is smart football as 
well as an efficient safety measure, ar- 
guing that if Brown is only 80% as 
good a player as Smith, but Smith has 
lost 40% of his efficiency through ex- 
haustion, Brown will be the more valu- 
able player, and the player less likely 
to get hurt. Small schools, of course, 
seldom have large football squads, 
which is a good reason for parents see- 
ing to it that their boys’ school sched- 
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ules football games only with institu- 
tions of its own size. 

A few years ago Kalloch suggested 
a rule change which, if it had been 
adopted, would avert a good many 
injuries. It was that the referee should 
be given the power to remove from the 
game any player whom he considered 
physically unfit to continue to play. He 
points out that the referee, whose job 
it is to be right on top of every play, 
is in a much better position to judge a 
player’s condition than is a coach who 
may be 50 yards away and may have 
his view obstructed by other players. 

“Even in professional pugilism,” he 
says, “the referee has the power to stop 
a fight if he thinks one of the boxers is 
in danger of suffering serious injury. 
Shouldn’t amateur football give its 
players at least as much protection as 
pugilism gives its paid fighters?” 


Schoolboy football players need all 
the protection that coaches and officials 
can give them, including protection 
against their own enthusiasm. Old 
heads sometimes grow on young shoul- 
ders, but mighty seldom on the broad 
shoulders of high-school football play- 
ers. In spite of all their surface sophis- 
tication, they all are Frank Merriwells 
at heart. They wouldn’t be worth much, 
either as boys or as football players, 
if they weren’t. They'll laugh cynically 
at that old I’d-die-for-dear-old-Rutgers 
story, but they are perfectly willing to 
risk their necks to win a game. The 
most important part of the coach’s job 
is keeping them from doing it! 

In his years at Poughkeepsie High 
School, Sam Kalloch has proved that 
football needn’t be dangerous, if a com- 
petent coach makes his players’ safety, 
and not victories, his first concern. 


Loch Lomond 


Though put on paper about 60 years ago, the song Loch Lomond is several 
centuries old. Its story will amaze those who picture someone racing along moun- 
tain tops, pursued and eventually overtaken by someone else below. 


Highland legend tells how Tain Macaoldh was lying in Carlisle prison, 
condemned to be executed the next morning. His sweetheart visited him, but 
was not allowed to enter the prison gates. So from the cell of the condemned her 


lover sang Loch Lomond to her. 


Once the story behind the beautiful air is understood, singers perform it 
with fresh feeling—a natural reaction, as anyone who has heard it sung in the 


Highlands will tell you. 


The Catholic Fireside (25 July °41). 





Immersion hater trips 


On my trip home from New York 
I was the only civilian on board 
the Hartland. This was my third long 
sea voyage in this war and it is odd 
how easily one drifts back into the 
routine of convoy life. Instinctively one 
leaves his cabin door open, securely 
bolted to the berth, lest he be trapped 
in his cabin by a door buckled and 
jammed by the impact of an explosion. 
Electric light is often the first casualty, 
before retiring he memorizes the 
position of his essential garments and 
rthearses dressing in the dark. 

One of the officers who had been 
torpedoed gave me some useful advice. 
‘In the danger zone,” he began, “it’s 
best to sleep with your Mae West” (it 
may be as well to explain that Mae 
West is a term of endearment for the 
latest type of life jacket) “because you'll 
be lucky if you can get on deck even 
if you’re fully dressed. Remember that 
the ship will probably eject tons of oil 
if she’s torpedoed. Oil is volatile stuff. 
You can’t swim in it, and your head 
may-go under. Keep your mouth firmly 
shut.” 

“That will be a pleasant change,” I 
said, “after lecturing for six months; 
and how long shall I need to keep this 
Trappist vow?” 

“Oh, oil spreads pretty quickly. A 





O cean Escort 
By ARNOLD LUNN 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


minute or less and you'll be able to 
breathe again. If you can get to the 
raft, all right, but anyhow try to swim 
towards any group of chaps. It’s much 
quicker to pick up people in groups 
than when isolated. Remember men 
have survived 12 hours in the sea, so 
keep moving quietly.” 

We were part of an escort of a con- 
voy of over 50 ships, perhaps one of the 
largest to cross the Atlantic since the 
battle of the Atlantic was begun. I am 
qualifying as a convoy mascot, for none 
of the convoys with which I have sailed 
has lost a ship or a seaman, but I 
should not describe this particular trip 
as uneventful. I was on the bridge one 
night, after a submarine had been re- 
ported astern, and we circled around 
the convoy in search of the dark in- 
vader, 

We found nothing, perhaps because 
there was nothing to find, I was 
aroused one morning by the alarm and 
arrived on deck just in time to see an 
unknown warship slowly silhouetting 
itself against a sky from which the 
darkness was ebbing. Had the intruder 
been a raider our task would have been 
to engage her while the convoy scat- 
tered. I was much relieved when, after 
an inexplicable delay, the recognition 
signal was given. 


*67 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England. July 18, 1941. 
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Every escort vessel was anxious to 
be the first to go into action, and we 
were all a little envious when another 
escort dropped two depth charges, but 
our wounded amour-propre was paci- 
fied when a perplexed and indignant 
whale suddenly came to the surface 
puffing out in frantic disclaimer of 
nazi sympathies. We resolved, there 
and then, against the weight of evi- 
dence perhaps, that our sister ship had 
depth-charged an innocent sea monster. 
Our signal, “Have you had good fish- 
ing?” met with a stiff response: “Re- 
peat word after good.” 

The captain could not have been 
kinder to me. He gave me the free- 
dom of the bridge, and to his courtesy 
I owe my most vivid memories of the 
Atlantic convoy. No test of seamanship 
is more exacting than convoy work. 
Submarines can cruise at 13 knots on 
the surface which is a great deal faster 
than most convoys, and their technique 
is to wait till the gray dawn appears, 
dart up, fire their torpedoes and then 
submerge. I know nothing about navi- 
gation but there is, I suppose, a certain 
analogy between guideless climbing in 
an Alpine storm and piloting a convoy 
through a night of impenetrable mist. 
Be that as it may, my mountain ex- 
periences helped me to understand the 
relief and pride with which the captain 
announced that we were, at dawn, in 
the precise position which he had in- 
tended, in spite of having encountered 
the worst conceivable weather. 


October 


The bridge at night has its own ro- 
mance. The one focal point of light 
is the illuminated gyrocompass. Shad- 
owy forms move across the bridge, blot- 
ting out the impassive stars glimpsed 
through open windows, and the wash 
of the waves round the bow provides 
a rhythmic undertone to the words of 
command from the officer conning the 
ship. 

Many of the officers had not seen 
England for over a year and a certain 
restlessness became apparent during the 
last day at sea. We were all passionate- 
ly anxious to get home, and to be de- 
prived by a chance torpedo of that 
supreme achievement on the final lap 
would have been exasperating. And 
then we had run out of beer, and un- 
predictable delays might land us in port 
on a day when beer was unobtainable. 
The port in question has a bleak repu- 
tation on the Sabbath. 

It was not until this last lap that I 
began to calculate the chances of an 
attack, for my serene faith in my mas- 
cot qualities helped me to enjoy this 
enchanting Odyssey without worrying. 
But on the last night at sea, I found 
myself looking at the Atlantic, which 
seemed curiously damp and cold. 1 
thought of Johnson’s, “I hate immer- 
sion,” and toyed with the idea of offer- 
ing my resignation to the raft club. 
And apart from my egoistic interest in 
survival I felt, as we all felt, the power 
of the convoy bond, for a convoy soon 
develops a group soul, a collective per- 
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sonality. I had never met any of the 
officers or men serving on the other 
escorts or the ships we were convoying, 
but had one of those ships sunk I 
should have felt as if I were losing an 
old and intimate friend. These mer- 
chant seamen are a gallant company. 
They return again and again to peril- 
ous seas, and sail with gay courage in 
every type of ship from great liners to 
comic little tramps that would be dissi- 
pated into dust if they were so much as 
brushed by a torpedo. 

From time to time pathetic memo- 
tials of their heroism drifted by, oars 
or rafts or other wreckage, symbols 
which transformed the academic tribute 
which we pay to courage, remote from 
our lives, into the warm admiration 
which we feel for those with whose 
dramas we have come, for the moment, 
into actual contact. 

On our last night at sea, a ship ahead 
hoisted the distress signal. Her steering 
gear was out of action. She dropped 
behind. “Pity,” said the commanding 
officer, “but we can’t endanger the con- 
voy for one ship.” The curtness of his 
tone concealed, but did not disguise, his 
anxiety. And how relieved we were 
when the lame duck limped up and 
joined us at dawn. 
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Man is a competitive animal and 
war the most thrilling of all competi- 
tive sports, a fact which our pacifists 
always forget. Excitement rose in the 
last phase of this skirmish. We were 
carrying valuable cargo. Could we 
bring it safely into harbor? It would 
have been maddening had our flawless 
record been ruined at the last. 

But our luck held. Three hours after 
we had passed a particular point, a sub- 
marine was reported. A floating mine 
drifted harmlessly by at sunset. A few 
hours later and we might not have 
seen it. The overcast sky concealed us 
from searching bombers, and then—at 
last—on the port side we saw a pearl- 
gray cloud which resolved into an 
island. “This precious stone set in a 
silver sea.” 

Arnold Whitride, grandson of Mat- 
thew Arnold, who fought in the British 
army from 1914 onward, though an 
American citizen, and who is now a 
don at Yale, had given me a bottle of 
champagne as a parting gift. After we 
cast anchor we forgathered in the cap- 
tain’s cabin and drank a toast to Amer- 
ica, which gave us the Hartland, and 
to the American who gave us the cham- 
pagne, and to the captain who had pi- 
loted us safely through many perils. 


“Confound you, sir,” said the general, “why don’t you be careful? 
Here instead of addressing this letter to the intelligence officer you 
have addressed it to the intelligent officer. You should know there is 
no such person in the army!” 

The Catholic News quoted in the Sign (Sept. ’41). 





The Piano Stages a Comeback 


By CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


One of the most interesting trends 
in homemaking today is the return 
of the piano. The old piano was 
forced out largely on a basis of bulk, 
size, and attendant clumsiness. For, 
whether it was an upright or a grand, 
it often became unsuitable because of 
lack of space. What had been a mag- 
nificent ornament in the spacious Vic- 
torian parlors, became a gigantic monu- 
ment in the living room of the apart- 
ment or the cottage. 

Second, the old-fashioned piano did 
not fit in with the other furniture of 


the room. Sofa, chairs, table and book- 
cases might be 18th-century Georgian, 
or French Provincial, or Colonial, the 


‘ 


piano was “just a piano,” 

This year you may purchase a piano 
which is not only space saving, but an 
instrument whose outer finish or case 
will match and harmonize with every 
type of furniture. 

This new, small, lower-slung instru- 
ment is catled a console piano, and is 
modeled somewhat after the old-fash- 
ioned spinet. These new models are 
strung vertically, as was the old- 
fashioned upright, but, by crisscrossing 
certain strings, the size of the iron plate 
is greatly reduced, and a better type 
of action permits the strings to be hung 
lower than the keyboard. In short, the 


Not quite so upright 


height reduction from 60 inches down 
to 45 inches, or less than four feet, 
permits the same volume of tone in a 
much less clumsy model. 

The chief reason for this unusual 
comeback is because America, and par- 
ticularly Young America, is music- 
minded. 

Today, more than at any previous 
time in our country’s history, children 
in school, young people in college and 
business, are learning to appreciate 
music. There are countless orchestras 
and bands made up of young people, 
and even the regular grade-school child 
is learning to understand and love mu- 
sic. Even the small college supports a 
symphony orchestra. 

Another very important reason why 
pianos are coming back in the home 
is due to the revamped methods for 
learning piano playing. Formerly there 
were hours and hours of finger exer- 
cises, scales, and other arduous repeti- 
tive practice in the training of piano 
students. Not only the student, but his 
family, suffered! 

All that is changed now. I have a 
friend, a well-known composer of chil- 
dren’s songs, and a conductor of a 
children’s radio program. A few days 
ago while visiting friends she sat down 
to play the piano. A charming melody 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. Aug. 31, 1941. 
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flowed out from under her fingers. 
Someone asked, “What song is that 
you are playing now?” 

Her reply contains the entire new 
theory of music education. Said she, 
“It’s not a song, it’s only scales and 
finger exercises, as you probably called 
them. But there’s a melody, and the 
child hears a song and loves to play 
this music and its singing story.” 

In short, scales have become jolly 
little pieces of music. The new music 
training is based on what is called 
“melodic approach,” and children play 
for the real pleasure of it. Instead of 


being hounded into counting the beats 
of a metronome, they hear a song as 
they play. 

Music appreciation courses are taught 
in countless schools; some 5 million 
children are taking music lessons. 

The radio and the phonograph have 
not lessened a longing to have a piano 
in the home, but, surprisingly, have 
increased such desire. For, when once 
a pleasing melody, or a dance, swing, 
an orchestra or symphony number is 
heard over the radio, there is the desire 
to hear it again in the home among 
friends. 


The Bells 


It is said that when Millet had painted one of his most famous 
pictures, he thought of leaving it unnamed. He showed it to a friend, 
asking him what he thought of it. His companion looked upon it, and 
then, in a hushed voice, he said, “It is the Angelus.” 

“Ah!” answered Millet. “You hear the bells.” And so the picture 


was named. 


Irish Catholic (10 July *41). 


The Bird 


Once Millet finished a picture and showed it to a friend. It was 
just a representation of a little country path, with a few wild flowers 
showing their heads amid the grasses. 

“What do you see?” asked Millet. 

“T cannot tell you what I see, but I hear a nightingale singing.” 

There was never higher praise; for in his mind Millet had named 
his picture The Song of the Nightingale, although there was no painted 


bird in it. 


The Ave Maria. 





The Devil's Workshop 


By RAYMOND O’FLYNN, C.MSS. 


Condensed from the Catholic Gazette* 


A new book by George Glasgow, 
Diplomacy and God, has caused great 
comment here in England. The very 
title makes a startling association when 
one recalls the treaties, sanctions, and 
alliances which bulk so large even in 
the schoolboy history from the Protes- 
tant Revolt downwards. But it is George 
Glasgow’s suggestion that in their prac- 
tical combination is to be found the 
only hope of an enduring peace. It is 
only what Paul Claudel suggested in 
another form years ago. According to 
that expert in international affairs, the 
root cause of dispute is the insistence 
by governments on bare justice without 
any qualifying admixture of charity: 
often, indeed, the insistence on mere 
legality, like so many Shylocks raven- 
ing for their pound of flesh. Wars have 
been waged for patches of sand, and 
for points of empty prestige. 


If we hope for peace, over and above 


justice there must be equity, and not 
only equity but mercy. As the Pope 
pointed out after the last war, there 
must be a real recognition of the broth- 
erhood of man; a recognition which 
would extend to such practical things 
as the cancellation of war debts, espe- 
cially where the impoverishment of a 
nation interrupts normal commerce 
and hinders universal recovery. 


Englishman counts mistakes 


When such principles are stated by 
the head of the Church, they are set 
aside by the traditional diplomats as 
mystical and visionary. But the logic 
of events has proved their secular wis- 
dom. Our mistake was not to have 
realized, even after 1918, the dynamic 
character of the German philosophy of 
the “superman.” A more enlightened 
statesmanship would have brought 
about a commonwealth of all the na- 
tions, including Germany, in which the 
idea of the superman would have been 
rendered innocuous from mere lack of 
grievance and opportunity. It shows an 
appalling shortsightedness in our state- 
craft that the catastrophe was not avert- 
ed even at the eleventh hour. But, 
granted the prevailing system of the 
“balance of power,” and the atmosphere 
of mistrust it created, there was no 
alternative in 1914 but to repel force by 
force. The necessity was lamentable 
then and it is lamentable now. 

We appreciate the reason of military 
expedience which has made it necessary 
for Britain to side with Russia; and the 
prime minister, feebly echoed by An- 
thony Eden, has been at pains to point 
out that in his mind, at least, the alli- 
ance is not to be construed as an ap- 
proval of communism, Yet we cannot 
forget that the alliance was sought be- 


-  *Mission House, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W. 6, England. August, 1941. 
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fore Stalin made his pact with Hitler, 
and the fact did not clarify for us the 
idea that this is a war of Christianity 
against atheism, or even a war of de- 
mocracy against totalitarianism. Hitler 
may be Public Enemy No. 1 for the 
time being, but the war will not be 
worth the winning if its effect is to 
put Stalin in a position to succeed him. 

Even more challenging is the case 
of Italy. Not only did the politicians 
neglect to keep the bargain made with 
Italy for participation in the last war, 
but they supported Hailie Selassie when 
that individual refused to carry out his 
treaty obligations to the Italians. In 
spite of the protests of Britain, Musso- 
lini introduced him into the League of 


Nations, hoping to secure justice by 
peaceful means. It was only when Mus- 
solini failed that he engaged in what 
was, perhaps, the most justifiable war 


of modern times. Then it suited the 
politicians to impose sanctions on Italy 
for taking what they pretended to give 
(and to share!) a few years before. 
Now that Selassie is accorded the role 
of patriot and Mussolini has become 
the criminal tool of Hitler, it is all the 
easier to decry the Italian dictator for 
an achievement which, so far as we can 
afford to be righteously indignant, was 
a crime only because it was a success. 
It is only fair to Mussolini to recognize 
that, at the moment when he inter- 
vened in the present war, he was no 
longer master in his own house. Yet 
the fact remains that, in the face of the 


Holy Father’s condemnation, he was 
able to force a Catholic nation into the 
camp of Hitlerism. 

Almost the same tragedy of diplo- 
macy has been repeated in Spain. When 
we make an alliance with the godless 
Soviet, it is a mere matter of military 
necessity. When General Franco was 
fighting for the very existence of his 
religion and his country, and called in 
groups of German and Italian techni- 
cians, we held up our hands in horror 
at the enormity. At that time it fitted 
our policy to treat Franco as a rebel; 
now that he is master, it is equally good 
“diplomacy” to keep on the right side 
of him. It was such a painful surprise 
to find that the Finns were not pre- 
pared to accommodate us! 

It is impossible to pass over the offi- 
cial aloofness of Ireland, so violent is 
the contrast with the “Great War,” 
when Ireland’s contribution to the vic- 
tory was even more than that of the 
U. S. Let “diplomacy” take the blame. 
It is distressing to recall the sorry tale 
of deception and intrigue. One instance 
will suffice. In a referendum on the 
boundary question it was discovered 
that three and a half counties voted 
themselves out of the Six County gov- 
ernment, leaving a residue of two and 
a half. What was the reaction of the 
diplomats? Michael Collins was in- 
formed that the boundary must “go,” 
because a government for two and a 
half counties would be absurd. In the 
same breath James Craig was assured, 
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because a government for two and a 
half counties would be absurd, the 
boundary must remain! And yet there 
are people who marvel that Britain’s 
pose as the champion of “small nation- 
alities” is not taken seriously on the 
Continent or in America. 

Probably the British diplomat’s word 
is as good as that of any of the frater- 
nity—which is not saying much. But 
when one thinks of the way in which 
the most solemn agreements are dis- 
carded on every side as so many “scraps 
of paper” (like our marriage bonds!) 
it looks as if the whole system were 
tacitly regarded as a superstitious make- 
believe. On whichever side the belliger- 
ent peoples stand, there must be a uni- 
form conviction now that diplomacy 
based on the “balance of power,” that 
is to say, on the ethics of the gangster, 
is a curse. 

Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini, being 
frankly atheistic, can afford to be shame- 
less. But the “Christian” democracies 
halt in their allegiance between God 
and mammon, and when they take ac- 
tion on the side of God, it is only after 
due consideration of the claims of 
mammon, When, for instance, Britain 
alone of the great powers stuck out for 
the “humane” practice of bombing from 
the air, it was because it costs less to 
bomb the natives of northwest India 
than to send a military expedition. 
When the U. S. turned down the appeal 
of France before the collapse, it was for 
the same exalted reason. It costs less 
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October 


even at this stage to barter antiquated 
warships for air bases, and it will be 
time enough on the eve of victory to 
take up arms in the cause of God and 
humanity, when the “almighty dollar” 
has been saved to the uttermost. The 
people of the U. S. may be as ready as 
the people of Britain to make sacrifices. 
But the people are not the same as their 
managers. And the bitter thing for us 
would be to find that the best of our 
manhood has died only that the arms 
manufacturer may live. 

The survival of the arms manufac- 
turer, especially the international arms 
manufacturer, will neutralize the next 
victory as it did the last. For the arms 
manufacturer is the one industrialist 
who necessarily prospers by war, and 
it is he who encourages the belief that 
war is a normal human activity. The 
League of Nations failed to secure 
peace, largely because it had no sanc- 
tion wherewith to enforce its decisions, 
but primarily because the industry that 
battens on human blood would not tol- 
erate disarmament. It was hypocritically 
argued that wars would cease only 
when the causes of war were removed, 
and the simple-minded theorists in the 
league fell into the trap. If that were 
the only resource, the logical step was 
to give facilities to the Pope for a vast 
scheme of evangelization to establish 
the peace of Christ in the kingdom of 
Christ. But the Pope was shrewder and 
more practical than the statesmen. With 
the common sense characteristic of 
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Rome he saw that world security could 
be established as civic security is estab- 
lished, namely, by control of weapons; 
and with Rome’s experience of the 
evolution of civilization, he moderately 
proposed, not total disarmament, but 
proportional disarmament, to begin 
with. 

As long as the pagan principle of 
force is admitted, and the nations rely 
on strong armaments and the balance 
of power, they may attain a state of 
equilibrium more or less unstable: they 
cannot attain to rest, or tranquillity, or 
peace, Peace depends on the recognition 
of common interests and the sanctity of 
contracts and conventions by which 
those interests are safeguarded; and 


apart from certain militant atheist par- 
ties in Russia and Germany, and odd 
survivals of rationalism, like H. G. 


Wells, among ourselves, there is in nor- 
mal humanity sufficient belief in a per- 
sonal God to form a social order on a 
new affirmation of moral obligation. 

It is of no use to crush nazidom 
while countenancing the continuation 
of the evil in its Soviet form. We have 
reiterated that we are prepared to come 
to terms with the German people when 
they get rid of their present govern- 
ment, The same condition should be 
laid down for the Russian people if we 
are sincere about world peace. 

When a war which professed to end 
war only issues in a worse one, it is 
high time for the populations that have 
to pay for war to get rid of the gentry 
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who have had the mismanagement of 
their affairs. It was the same politician 
who set up the Six County government 
in Ireland, and had the diplomatic 
shrewdness to balance the Protestant 
industrial vote by the Catholic agricul- 
tural vote in the interests of the capi- 
talists of Belfast, who also gerrymand- 
ered the Balkan states with the same 
happy result. It was the same tech- 
nique, which would not tolerate an ad- 
ditional Catholic state even to save 
France from the menace of Prussia, 
that also dismembered the Austrian 
empire which even Bismarck realized 
was the only arrangement to ensure the 
tranquillity of the diversified and scat- 
tered populations of Central Europe. 
Even the League of Nations, what- 
ever it was in theory, was in practice 
only a cloak under which the conquer- 
ors secured for themselves the advan- 
tages of the treaty of Versailles. The 
whole policy was prosecuted in the 
spirit of the old pagan principle of the 
balance of power; and there is no sign 
that it will not be continued. The same 
empty phrases about peace, freedom of 
conscience, the safety of life and prop- 
erty, are bandied about as in the last 
war, but we look in vain for even a 
hint from Winston Churchill or Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as to how those sub- 
stantials of liberty are to be practically 
secured, If they, and others equally sin- 
cere, mean business, it must have oc- 
curred to them that the peace of the 
world can be safeguarded only in col- 
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laboration with some supranationai 
power that is superior to the rivalries 
of politics and the selfishness of the 
arms manufacturer. The world has suf- 
fered long enough from the benighted 
principle of “Vaticanizing” the Pope, 
the only authority who has consistently 
upheld the ideals for which we profess 
to be at war, and who has more claim 
than any other to the democratic right 
of free speech; and until statesmen have 
the courage to announce that the Pope 
must be received into the council of the 
nations, we may suspend our judgment 
about the success of the war. 

It was William Schlegel who said 
that the two most potent factors in his- 
tory, and the two universally overlooked 
by the philosophers, are God and the 
devil. Of the devil, unhappily, we have 
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only too much evidence. Even Joe 
Stalin, fresh from the rape of Finland, 
has a suspicion that the devil has some- 
thing to do with Hitler and Ribben- 
trop. But only the Pope speaks un- 
equivocally about God, without mean- 
ing the God of John Bull or the God 
of Uncle Sam. And whatever preju- 
dices the nations may have against the 
Pope, they all realize he would decisive- 
ly introduce God into diplomacy. With- 
out God, diplomacy is nothing short 
of the devil’s workshop; the arsenal in 
which lies are forged for the destruc- 
tion of men’s souls; the factory in 
which the poison of fear, mistrust, and 
hatred, is generated; the big business 
which keeps the children of God in 
perpetual strife, and maintains the arms 
manufacturer, Cain. 


Conscription for Safety 


Compulsory military training is not something new. In medieval 
days military service was imposed on all townsmen except the officers 
of the Church. More than that. Even the police force of the town was 
selected by rotation from among the burghers. It is a question whether 
the leaving of such functions of protection to the care of professional 
policemen has not weakened the sense of civic responsibility and done 
away with an effective means of education. The only practice which we 
have today that might be likened to the practice of the Middle Ages is 
that of schoolboys taking their turns in regulating traffic at crossings 
during the hours when children are going to and from school. 


The Liguorian (June °41). 





Men on Maneuvers 


Letter to the editor 


Thanks to whoever sent the large 
package of Digests last week. They 
came at a very opportune time. We are 
now engaged in the major field maneu- 
vers of the year, involving a half million 
men. We move from one area to an- 
other as the events progress. We left 
camp Aug. 10 and do not expect to 
return there until about Sept. 30. In 
these field camps the setup is necessarily 
inconvenient. We sleep in pup tents or 
hammocks and say Mass on the tail 
gate of a command car or weapons car- 
rier parked in the midst of tall southern 
pines—a natural cathedral. The boys 
turn out nearly 100% and are showing 
a wonderful spirit. After Mass I pass 
out all the Catholic literature that 
reaches me. The big box of Digests 
went like hotcakes. 

You hear a lot of stories up there 
about these camps, especially in the 
South. I read a lot of crackpot stuff in 
the newspapers. We are in one of the 
most undeveloped parts of the country 
and conditions are difficult at times, but 
the boys are well cared for. Soldiers 
are not supposed to live in luxury. In 
general the morale is good—not perfect 
but satisfactory. The extension of the 
enlistment period caused some griping 
but most of the men have now re- 
signed themselves. Since I have had 
contact with many men in private con- 
sultation and also just standing around 


By an army Chaplain 


and listening, I know my report of 
their state of mind is accurate. 

I divide the men into three classes 
according to their reaction to army life. 
First are those who like the army very 
well and are willing to serve for the 
duration; some of these even consider 
making it a career. The second class 
are those who find the army difficult 
but have taken it like good sports and 
are doing a good job. They wish to 
return to civil life as soon as they are 
no longer needed in the service. The 
third class are those who hate the army 
and resent having been drafted. They 
cannot and will not adapt themselves. 
They make life hard for themselves 
and their fellow soldiers. I should say 
that the number of soldiers in each class 
is almost equal, with a slightly greater 
percentage in group two, 

Now as to the reasons why they like 
the army or dislike it. These are based 
primarily on the advantage or disad- 
vantage it brings them and secondarily 
on the character of the man himself, 
whether he be strong or weak, pam- 
pered or disciplined at home. These 
reasons I list as follows: 

I. Why I like the army: 

a) It has given me a chance to travel, 
to learn army life, to improve my 
health. It teaches me discipline and 
respect for authority. 

b) It is my duty and my opportunity 
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to show my patriotism and loyalty to 
my country which has offered me so 
many opportunities. 

c) The gang is all in the army; the 
old home town is dead now; I was un- 
employed. 

II. Why I dislike the army: 

a) It has taken me away from home 
and a good job. I had plans to be mar- 
ried. Now I am losing a year or more 
of my life and spending it in disap- 
pointment. I am afraid of losing both 
my job and my girl. 

b) I hate being regimented or driven 
like an animal, We are not allowed to 
think. We are doing only unproductive 
and unprofitable work. We are under- 
paid while others strike for enormous 
wages in defense industry. 

c) We don’t know what we are 
fighting for. Our leaders do not inspire 
confidence in us. We are not given ade- 
quate recreational facilities. The Jews 
are profiteering and we are slaving. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that 
those in the higher-age bracket (over 


28) are more dissatisfied. They usually 
have more at stake at home, find it 
harder to learn, and are often embar- 
rassed by being outdone by the younger 
men. They take longer to adapt them- 
selves. The younger group (18-25) have 
a spirit of adventure, enjoy being free 
of home discipline, adapt themselves 
quickly after the first siege of home- 
sickness. They are in better physical 
condition to endure hardship and are 
not so set in their ways or wedded to 
the comforts of civil life. They want 
action and fret under inaction. 

If you contemplate putting this in 
print, try to ring in a plea to parents 
not to write pitying letters to the boys 
who say they feel bad. It makes the 
kid feel abused and makes him write 
back further tales of woe for more sym- 
pathy, cookies and money. Parents 
should expect their sons to be real men 
and good soldiers of whom they wish 
to be proud. This sort of parent can 
be an inspiration to the boy in the 
army. 


If you think any article in this issue of the Catholic Digest will interest a 
friend, send us a post card to that effect, and we shall be pleased to send a 
marked copy to the address you give. State your friend’s address and your own 
and mention the title of the article and the month it appeared. 


Change of address should be reported to us as soon as possible. Send both 
the old and the new address. 
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Amusingly racy account of airplane journeys over South America. 
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Henry, H. T. Preaching. New York: Wagner. 282 pp. $2. 
Practical suggestions on preaching, in 48 easy essays. 
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McLaverty, Michael. Lost Fields. New York: Longmans. 266 pp. $2. 
Novel of family life in present-day Belfast written in melodic prose. 
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O’Brien, Kate. The Land of Spices. New York: Doubleday. 318 pp. $2.50. 
Realistic novel woven about the emotional problems of convent life. 
Suitable for adults only. 


Ullathorne, Most Rev. W. B. From Cabin Boy to Archbishop. New York: 
Benziger. 310 pp. $5. 
This autobiography is filled with striking details of the busy arch- 
bishop’s life. 











